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OUGHT THE WAR TO GO ON? 


Tuts is a question which, unhappily, as it seems to us, is an 
open question. Unhappily, the nation in its time of war, 
when only united efforts promise a speedy and successful 
issue, finds itself divided. And this condition of things is as 
unnecessary as it is mischievous. It would seem that amongst 
the moderate and reasonable it need not obtain. ‘There is a 
war-party and there is a peace-party ; and both parties claim 
to speak in the name of conscience and of Christianity. Of 
course, so far as they are merely political parties, urging their 
views after the manner of partisans or as those who would 
seize the spoil, we can have no concern with them in these 
pages; but it does concern all Christians to form a sound 
opinion, in the light of the truth and in view of the present 
situation, as to this issue of peace or war. We cannot decline 
the discussion ; neither can we put an end to it by calling 
hard names and bandying cant epithets. What we want is to 
know our duty ; to form and to abide by some clear and strong 
convictions; and, if we must awaken opposition and give 
offence by what is said, we should be all the more careful to 
use the language of soberness and kindliness. It settles 
nothing to cry out, “ Abolitionist ! ” or “ Copperhead!” and 
it does not add to the force of the argument to prefix to these 
words a profane adjective ; and, even if we suspect low and 
evil motives, it is not for us to impute them. One would be 
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206 OUGHT THE WAR TO GO on? 
glad to think that we shall be at one in the great work which 
is assigned to us; but, if this is hopeless, let us at least abstain 
from railing. 

But to come to the question: Are we right in continuing to 
prosecute this war? There are, as we say, those who more 
or less distinctly affirm the opposite, and maintain that it is 
time to lay down arms. Let us see what reasons may be 
given for this doctrine of peace. We are sure, that, if the 
things which make for peace do at the same time make for 
righteousness, no one of us can for a moment withhold from 
them his assent. 

1. We do not understand that the advocates of an im- 
mediate settlement of our difficulties would wish to plead in 
support of their views the fact, that the thing which we have 
undertaken proves to be difficult beyond our utmost expecta- 
tions at the start. Right or wrong does not depend upon the 
measure of difficulty less or more. Of course, those who 
are engaged in a good work may be compelled to stop; but 
then the account which they will give of the situation will be, 
not that they withheld the hand because they had changed 
their views of the merits of the case: they will say, on the 
contrary, that their good cause has suffered defeat. Very 
likely we should not have undertaken this war, had we fore- 
seen what it was to cost; and precisely this is true of every 
great enterprise: but the principle was and is the same, 
whether the lives to be sacrificed and the treasure to be ex- 
pended must be reckoned by tens of thousands or by hundreds 
of thousands. 

2. Again: the advocate of immediate peace will not desire 
to rest his cause upon any however well-founded charges of 
mistakes and misdemeanors on the part of those who have 
had most concern in the conduct of the war. In human af- 
fairs, the utmost that we can ask is that the end and the 
main direction and the ways and means be good: in the in- 
struments we must look for much imperfection. We are 
ready to imagine that every great cause must needs have had 
its great actors, and that even the masses of men (by whom 
indeed the rough work is for the most part done) were high- 
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toned and heroic; but Providence uses in all times very 
coarse material for very nice work, and neither administra- 
tions nor armies will bear a very close scrutiny. We are not 
quite willing yet that the world should form its judgment 
even of Christianity by the doings of Christians. Blunders, 
neglects, extravagances, may prompt us to look for better 
agents ; but they cannot affect our opinion of our work. We 
must come to something deeper and more real than these 
occasions for temporary discouragement. 

3. And we presume that what will be and is said by those 
who do not favor this war runs substantially in this wise: 
It was good and right in the beginning, and all patriots were 
agreed in furthering it. ‘Then it was almost purely defensive, 
— waged against those who sought to destroy our national 
existence, — waged under the Constitution and laws, to secure 
their supremacy, — undertaken to restore a condition of things 
about which no one could reasonably complain. If we had 
adhered to the original purpose, the contest would long ere 
this have been ended, and we should now have been in the 
enjoyment of the old order, with peace and returning pros- 
perity. This object did not content us. Those who are 
most earnestly devoted to this thing do not hesitate now to 
declare, as they have hinted from the first, that to restore is 
not our purpose ; that we seek by force of arms to carry our 
Northern civilization with its free institutions throughout the 
insurgent States, and so are pressing our philanthropy upon 
them at the point of the bayonet, — being ready to extermi- 
nate the whites for the sake of emancipating the blacks. To 
compass this object, so it is alleged, we are establishing a 
despotism instead of our republican government; effacing 
State lines, and disregarding State rights; impoverishing and 
decimating the land, and on the way to make our country a 
wilderness and a chaos, without law or liberty, —a mere 
congregation of foreigners and of freedmen; and all because 
we would hurry God, and finish in a day the work of a cen- 
tury, and employ carnal weapons in what should be a purely 
moral warfare. We are reminded that it is the characteristic 
of fanaticism to be ready to slay men for ideas ; and that the 
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reign of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, became presently 
a reign of blood. And as to the solution of our practical 
problem, the objectors to the war seem to point to one or the 
other of two alternatives: we must either suffer the estab- 
lishment by recognition of another nation within our borders, 
or we must seek for a reconstruction upon the basis of old 
compromises ; and, if the former must be regarded as suffi- 
ciently humiliating, it is not more so than our folly has richly 
deserved, and by no means to be declined at the expense of 
further bloodshed and national demoralization. Our war, it 
is maintained, as at present waged, is the sin of the day, to 
be repented of and forsaken. We hope that we have fairly 
stated the views and aims of the peace-party. We are sure 
that we have no desire to do otherwise, and that none can be 
more painfully alive than ourselves to the horrors of a strug- 
gle which has been so frightfully destructive of human life. 
And now let us say, that, with all due respect for those 
who are willing to make such great sacrifices for peace, we 
cannot accept their opinions or regard their way as promising 
to lead us to the end which we all desire. Let it be con- 
ceded, if you will, that to go into sovereign and sister States 
upon an armed crusade of philanthropy would be a fanati- 
cism, whether under the auspices of a nation or under the 
leadership of an individual. With the exception of John 
Brown, and the few or many who sympathized with him, such 
a purpose has never been entertained in these Northern 
States. We might with almost as much propriety attempt to 
make Ireland independent, or the people of Great Britain 
autonomous, after the manner of the Athenian propagandists. 
We have done nothing of the sort. We maintain, that so far 
as our nation in its national action has been concerned, before 
the war began, and during its prosecution, the effort of the 
patriot and the lover of liberty has been to make the nation, 
as a nation, more and more truly a free nation; to nationalize 
freedom, and localize slavery ; but this with all due regard to 
Constitution and law, and with no more interference on the 
part of individuals with State institutions in time of peace 
than was inevitable where one of these institutions offended 
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the moral sense and the Christianity of the age.* ‘The lovers 
of freedom have sought to build up on this continent a nation 
free, strong, peaceable. They hoped that these United States, 
spite of the millions held to service in the midst of them, 
might be raised, in the good providence of God, into such a 
nationality. A few were impatient, because, as they affirmed, 
this work did not go forward, but rather backward; a very 
few —the merest handful — used hard words; a score at the 
most had gone so far as to take up arms. But the majority 
held to and even glorified old compromises ; filled the streets 
of free cities with soldiers to watch over the restoration of 
runaway slaves; sought to compass their very moderate aims 
by free discussion and the ballot-boxes, by elections in which 
North and South alike took part. But when there seemed 
some very faint promise that the nation, as a nation, might one 
day become free, — free at least in its new Territories and its 
fresh growth, — the decree went forth from the friends and 
supporters of slavery, that it should be a nation no longer. 
At the mouth of the cannon we were to learn that we were 
only a confederacy ; that, since we would not allow slavery to 
rule in our councils, our life as a people must cease. That 
issue was made for us, and we accepted it. We determined to. 
part neither with our freedom nor with our national existence ; 
to be a people, and a free people ; and break down for ever the- 
power, which, not content with being tolerated, and. allowed 
to decline, and die a natural death, insisted upon having 
dominion in the land, and shaping the destinies of our coun- 
try. Substantially, essentially, with only such changes as 
changing times demand, this was, this is, our struggle. What 
we wish to secure by a war that has been thrust upon us, and 
which in all honorable ways we have sought to avoid, is a 
constitutional and Christian democracy strong enough to dwell 
in peace on this continent, and to be a refuge for oppressed 





* “To you reply, that, in many instances, they have violated this compact, and 
have not been faithful to their engagements? As individuals and local communi- 
ties, they may have done so; but not by the sanction of Government: for that has 
always been true to Southern interests.” — Speech of A. H. Stephens in the Georgia 
Convention, January, 1861. 
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humanity. In the marvellous providence of God, our armies 
find slavery in their path,— appointed unto death; our 
destiny has come to be bound up with the destiny of the 
bondman ; our triumph means his emancipation ; and we shall 
have no country again, until he, the poor outcast and outlaw, 
shall have gained one. But will you say that this providen- 
tial ordering stamps our cause as a fanaticism? Does it not 
rather lift it above common struggles into the region of the 
ideal, and make that a sacred war which had otherwise been 
no better than a most justifiable quarrel? We cannot, there- 
fore, subscribe to their judgment who call it a sin to continue 
this war ; because, if it should come to an end now, we should 
have failed in our purpose; we should have sustained defeat. 
Nothing short of positive, complete, admitted military success 
can make us a free and peaceful nation, and insure the devel- 
opment of our national ideal. 

It is just as indispensable that we should be conquerors as 
that the warden should be absolute master in our State 
prison-house. ‘To stop short of this would only be to enter 
upon an armistice, and not upon peace. ‘The national like 
the individual life must sometimes be defended by force; and, 
if your assailant is bent upon your destruction, does he not 
compel you to choose between your own death and his death ? 
and, if he must perish, is not his blood upon his own head ? 

The question is, not whether the work of emancipation 
shall go on more or less rapidly, but whether the nation 
known amongst the nations as the United States of America 
shall be suffered to develop in peace and success its national 
ideal of a free democracy, and command, instead of being 
commanded by, the slaveholding oligarchy. No drawn bat- 
tle, followed by recognition or by compromises, will settle this 
question of the mastery, otherwise than against the nation and 
the nation’s ideas. Nothing will serve but that we should 
have things all our own way: then will come the solemn re- 
sponsibility not to abuse our power; and for that, like other 
governments, we must answer to God and to the people. 
And God be thanked that what the selfishness and violence of 
man would not suffer to be accomplished by peaceful methods, 
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under the forms of law, through the conflicts of parties, and 
by the force of public opinion, and only after the lapse of 
generations, will now be reached, as it were, in a day, though 
at a fearful cost! God be thanked, that, with the return 
of peace, our reproach amongst the nations will have come 
to an end, and the cry of the slave rise no more to Heaven 
against us ! 

And so we count it no sin that our nation is at war to-day. 
We cannot allow that our noble young men have perished, or 
are perishing, in a foolish or wicked strife. It is not on our 
part an inhuman war, but a war for the noblest interests of 
humanity. How does it stand out in honorable contrast with 
our own Mexican invasion, with the English war in India, 
with the late contests in which England, France, Russia, and 
Austria have been engaged! As our Secretary of the 
Treasury justly says, “It is the people’s war, —their struggle 
to be a people, and a free people.” They are to be congratu- 
lated who have been able to rise to the height of this great 
argument, and have suffered in any way to promote this work. 
If it is right to stop now, it was wrong ever to have begun. 
If the last steps as well as the first must be costly, it is none 
the less true that we shall not get home without them. Not 
in anger, not in the spirit of party, not for revenge, do we 
hold out, but because we can no other. We have no desire 
to inflict any suffering upon the authors of this great public 
crime, save so far as the public safety, and the claims of those 
whom they have impoverished, may require. We are left to 
choose between success and utter national demoralization : 
can we hesitate for what we should speak and pray? Some- 
times the signs of the times are encouraging, and sometimes 
they are quite otherwise: but right is right, and God is God, 
all the while; and for ourselves we do not mean to cry, 
“Peace, peace!” when there is no peace. E. 


Tue eternal stars shine out as soon as it is dark enough. — 
Carlyle. 
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HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN. 


TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 


XIII.— Ar Mornina. 
BRICH AN DU SCHONES TAGESLICHT. 


Break forth, thou beauteous light of day! 
Appear in all thy purple splendor ! 
To Him, the fount of every ray, 
My tribute I will with thee render. 
Yea, Lord! Lift all my soul and sense, 
To praise thy bright beneficence. 





Thou hast, with loving hand to guide, 
Protected me in need and sorrows ; 
All danger softly turned aside, 
And borne me through to many morrows. 
For guardian care through this night’s shade, i 
Be humble thanks devoutly paid. 


Now light in me the flame anew — 
The life awaking — spirit firing ; 
That I the right path may pursue 
To highest life and truth aspiring ; 
Not halting in myself alone, 
But — Christ within me — on and on. 


Grant, Thou who all things in us dost, 
Awakened faith’s serene enjoyment ; 
That, through the steady power of Trust, 

I may fulfil thy high employment : 
Then shall my love-enkindled heart 
Share, weal or woe, my neighbor’s part. 





I aim, O Lord! at no high state : 
Adopt me; that alone can raise me. 




















A WOMAN’S PROTEST. 


And wealth I cannot richly rate : 

Tis Christ alone supplies and stays me. 
But dwell thy Spirit in my breast, 
And I can well forego the rest. 


My Father! I myself resign 
This day anew to thy good pleasure. 
Oh! graciously my heart incline 
My steps in thy true fear to measure. 
Let all my works in Thee proceed ; 
Thy name be hallowed in my deed. Wi & ¥. 


A WOMAN’S PROTEST. 


I aM a woman, — not one of the clarion-voiced, whose stir- 
ring tones can startle and inspire a throng like the trumpet’s 
call, bidding them arise, and gird them for the battle; not 
one of the tuneful ones, whose “ silver-treble laughter,” or 
wailing like an AZolian harp, can gladden or melt the hearts 
of all who listen. 

And so, as my voice is neither strong nor sweet, and more 
fit for quiet talking than for shouting or singing, I have not 
lifted it hitherto in speech addressed to all who will listen. 
But now a voice within me says, “Cry!” and there is no 
need to ask, “ What shall I cry?” for the word waits for ut- 
terance, and will be spoken with all the strength I can com- 
mand. 

The moral atmosphere, like the physical, would stagnate 
without agitation: so we have now and then the tempest, 
daily the gentle breezes. Let those who cannot smite the air 
of a whole region clear with the fiery scourge of the lightning 
and the shock of thunder be content to blow their little 
breezes among the other zephyrs. 

I am a woman, and I protest. I would that the voice of 
my remonstrance could reach you all, my country-women, — 
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young women especially! I speak as one of you; for I have 
not lived so long as to deem myself quite beyond your 
ranks. 

I protest against our social position even here, in this 
noblest of all lands, where we have more generous considera- 
tion, and a larger measure of justice too, than our sisters 
anywhere on the face of the earth. 

Yes, if there were no other reason why we, her daughters, 
should love and honor our land with all our hearts, should 
serve her with our best endeavors, and count no sacrifice too 
costly that may help to save her in this hour of deadly peril, — 
if she had but this one claim upon us, instead of so many, it 
would be enough, that here, in the free North, above all other 
places on earth, woman’s physical weakness is recognized as 
a reason why man should courteously protect, and not rudely 
trample her down; and her difference from him in mental 
constitution is seen, at least by some, to be the proof, that, in 
all the affairs of life, he needs to have the elements wanting 
in himself supplied by her. 

So much I must say, lest any should think I undervalue my 
land and nation. 

When we examine the cause of a great social wrong, we 
generally find it arises not so much from the deliberate wick- 
edness of certain members of society, or a certain class, as 
from unfortunate circumstances, the result of some wrong of 
past times that has been only partially righted. Turning up 
the furrows to-day, in hopes to sow good seed, we break our 
ploughshare against the buried ruins of the old feudal castle 
that once stood upon this very site, — the stronghold, often, of 
oppression and evil, yet sheltering, just at that time, a rude 
government that was better than complete anarchy. 

Our blood boils up now and then as we hear of practices 
that seem like a deliberate outrage upon humanity; but, 
looking calmly beneath the surface, we may see that more 
people are to blame than we thought, and no one so much to 
blame as we supposed at first. 

I protest, then, with all my strength, against the position 
of entire or partial dependence upon others for their support 
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in which the majority of young women are placed, and allow 
themselves to remain. 

Much as the field of woman’s activity has been enlarged of 
late, it is certainly true, at this day, that except among the 
very poorest classes, mostly foreigners, those young women of 
twenty and over, who are entirely self-supporting, are a mi- i 
nority, perhaps a small one. ii 

Parents provide their sons with means of self-support, — 
never think, unless their wealth is very great or the case very 
peculiar, of letting a boy grow to manhood without some 
trade or profession; but ordinarily, when they have an in- 
come sufficient to meet their family expenses from year to 
year, their daughters are expected to be young ladies of lei- | 
sure at home. ’ ih 

Where the parents can leave each of their daughters an 
independent fortune, this is not so very imprudent : still it is 
wrong. No human being’s life ought to be without purpose, 
without steady employment. In ordinary cases, having noth- i 
ing in particular that one feels obliged to do, results in doug } 
nothing in particular a great part of the time. But no one 
can endure life without some object; and, where no worthy 
one is presented, a frivolous one is often adopted by the inex- 
perienced or unthinking. ‘The girl, condemned to a purpose- 
less life, makes mere excitement her purpose; devotes her 
energies to dress, fashionable nothings, entrapping admirers, 
flirtations, and getting a husband. 

Many a.seemingly frivolous flirt, after her marriage, settles i 
down into a matron worthy of and commanding respect. 
People say she has “sown her wild oats,” “outlived her 
folly,” &c.; but the proper statement of the case would often 
be, that she had no good seed to sow before, and chose folly tt 
for her companion, because wisdom was put far off from id 
her. f 

But such a youthful experience can never be good for any : 
woman, though she may learn in after-years to profit by her 
: own mistakes ; and the sorest evil is likely to be an error that 
may taint or ruin her whole future life, — an unsuitable mar- 
riage, entered into thoughtlessly or recklessly, or perhaps 
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still worse, from the need the girl feels of “ being supported,” 
in future, in a style equal to that in which she was brought 
up. If she is so fortunate as to escape this snare, probably 
all the latent good in her nature will develop under the calls 
upon a wife and mother; but how many neglected families, 
husbands driven to any refuge from the comfortless lodging- 
house that ought to be a home, and children left to the care or 
neglect of hirelings, are the miserable result of such mistakes 
at the beginning of life ! 

There is another evil, a very bitter wrong, growing out of 
this same false position in which young women are placed ; 
and oh for the pen of a Browning, the tragic power of a 
Siddons, to protest against this terrible injustice !— to tell the 
heart-breaking story of thousands of toiling women; of mo- 
thers dying inch by inch; of incessant, exhausting labor ; 
giving their lives a daily price for the bare means of daily 
subsistence to their little ones, and feeling all the while that 
the silver cord is loosening day by day; that soon they must 
sink under their cruel bondage, and leave those little ones to 
an unknown fate; of maidens struggling for themselves, per- 
haps for a sick mother, or helpless little brothers and sisters, 
to keep gaunt famine from the door of their miserable shelter, 
— working desperately from early morning to midnight, while 
the heart is dying slowly within as the body wastes without. 

Oh! it is cruel, wicked, in a Christian land, — 


“That bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap!” 


He that wrote these words only shadowed forth the slow 
murder that is going on this very year in our own land under 
many a ruinous roof that the “ stars shine through.” 

For many of these women, there is one way of escape from 
this slavery. Escape! Yes: it is as if one walking toil- 
somely along the edge of a volcano’s crater, scorched by the 
heat, and half stifled by the sulphureous stenches, should es- 
cape from his perilous place by throwing himself into the 
seething sea of lava. 

Young women of this land, who are safely sheltered in 
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happy homes, do you know what that way is? can you ima- 
gine? A woman does not like to name it; but, depend upon 
it, of all our wretched sisters who plunge into that awful gulf 
of perdition, for one who is drawn thither by the curse of 
inherited tendency, many are driven by want and despair. 

Young women of this land, I appeal to you in this matter; 
for —you will be startled when I say it—many of you are un- 
wittingly helping to drive new victims to this appalling doom. 
Yes, you, Lucy and Carrie and Jennie; you, Roxy and Het- 
tie, —whose eyes grow dim with pity as you half realize those 
dismal lives, whose blood curdles as you dimly guess a tithe 
of the horrors of that living death, — you are helping to rivet 
the chains on these suffering sisters! Oh that some strong- 
voiced angel could proclaim it through the length and breadth 
of the land! You would rise with one accord, and say, “ This 
shall not be!” and it would not be thenceforth. 

You have it in your own hands. Only steadfastly refuse to 
lower the price of woman’s labor by doing it at unfair rates. 
Always, when you think of engaging in any work by which 
women must earn a living, ask yourselves, ‘Could a woman, 
who had herself to support, do so by this work at this price ?” 
And do not be satisfied if you find that she could, by toiling 
without pause ten or twelve hours a day, barely earn a decent 
support for the time ; for no one ought to live so. No woman 
should be compelled to buy the present by pawning the 
future, — to destroy her vitality, undermine her constitution, 
and lose her power to work in coming years, for the sake of 
barely living this year. 

The grand difficulty is, that the girl who has a home does - 
not feel that it is her duty to support herself, nor do her 
parents expect it of her. But perhaps father cannot allow 
her quite as much spending-money as she wants; perhaps, 
even, he cannot clothe her at all. She wants fashionable 
millinery, silk dresses, expensive trimmings ; and for these she 
must work, 

In her eagerness to get employment, then, she consents to 
do the work far below the fair price. If she sews, for in- 
stance, she will do it at a rate, which, while it may provide 
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her with all she wants without excessive toil, would not afford 
a bare subsistence to one who had to really get her living 
by it. 

Or she teaches, perhaps, or goes to tend in a store, or to 
run a sewing-machine, for a mere pittance. It does not bear 
hard upon her; she can afford it: but she does not consider 
that it tends to lower the price of such labor to starvation 
rates, and, by just such labor, multitudes of women must earn 
their daily bread. 

Now, it is in vain to cry out in these cases against the 
cruelty and rapacity of employers. As long as there are 
many women who will take, and even solicit, shirts to make 
by hand at ten cents apiece, business-men will give them out 
at that price, and will hardly feel disposed to give more. 

At least one effective remedy is for the hosts of women, 
who do not really live by their needles, to withdraw their sup- 
port from this system of oppression, and steadfastly refuse to 
do any such work, except at prices that would give a fair sup- 
port to one who had no other means of living. If they 
would only withdraw their competition for a few months, and 
leave the business wholly in the hands of the poor needle- 
women, the demand for the labor of these would be greatly 
increased, prices would rise, and then these very amateur 
workers, if they may be so called, might return to the field 
with profit, and earn all they do now with only half or one- 
third of the labor. 

Depend upon it, there is sewing enough done in the coun- 
try comfortably to support, if only decent prices were given 
for it, all who now depend upon it, and many more. And 
yet even now, when all the necessaries of life are growing 
dearer, the prices of this kind of labor seem to be really 
going down, because this unwise and short-sighted competi- 
tion increases from month to month, as more women see the 
necessity of earning “a little something” to meet increasing 
expenses. 

Sewing is considered eminently “‘ women’s work ;” but in 
other kinds of labor, in which both sexes engage, women are 
very inadequately paid. 
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I know the argument which will be put forth at once. 
“Man’s labor,” as I read in one of the daily papers some 
time since, “ brings more than woman’s, because it is intrin- 
sically worth more.” ‘True in some cases, sir, but in others 
false, if the concurrent testimony of many witnesses and the 
logic of facts is worth any thing against your somewhat arro- 
gant assumption. 

Man’s labor is “ worth more” in cases where physical 
strength and power of endurance are needed, and in occupa- 
tions, too, which require intense concentration of power in 
any one organ. I think a female watch-maker is rare, if not 
unknown; and it is said that women do not succeed in mak- 
ing mathematical and astronomical instruments. ‘Their ner- 
vous system is too delicate to bear such tension. Such control 
over eye and hand can only be exercised by the tougher or- 
ganism of man; but in that which requires tact, quickness of 
perception, versatility, and the fine instinct that sees, or rather 
apprehends, the right thing to be done at the right time, and 
often, too, in that which demands patience, women are, in 
general, superior to men. 

In teaching and the management of children, the voice of 
those friends of education who have given most attention to 
the subject, declares, by a large majority, their greater fitness 
for the work. ‘The testimony from widely different quarters 
is, that most schools, particularly those for young children, 
are better taught and better governed by women than by men. 
By way of illustration here, I cannot help telling the story of 
a girl of nineteen, who went into a certain high-school in this 
State to assist, at a salary about one-third that of the princi- 
pal, perhaps less. She taught some eighteen classes, includ- 
ing those in Latin and Greek ; and did, so far as I could 
discover, all that was done toward keeping order in that 
school, while the principal confined himself to teaching math- 
ematics, leaving a class or two in that to her. 

Since quitting this attractive situation, she has reviewed the 
books of a certain business firm, which had become a tangled 
thicket of confusion through the long neglect of the nominal 
book-keeper, and now does the work he failed to do. Whether 
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the firm aforesaid pays her as much for keeping its books as 
it did her predecessor for confusing them, I cannot tell; but 
I think no one will presume to deny that her work is “ in- 
trinsically worth” at least as much as his, or that of her 
former associate. 

Many a time it has been said by school-committees, ‘ ‘This 
young lady succeeds much better in this school than the young 
men we have employed in previous winters ; and it is so much 
cheaper, that we can afford to have a longer school.” 

This is gross injustice; and there are some men, to their 
honor be it spoken, who see and feel, and do not hesitate to 
proclaim, it as such. In proof, I quote a passage from a speech 
made at a public gathering this summer by the present Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education. There may be some very 
slight variation in the words, as I quote from memory ; but 
all who heard him will bear testimony that I report his mean- 
ing truthfully : — 


‘We have heard to-day, sir, that female teachers are employed 
in the public schools of Boston at a saving of many thousand dol- 
lars to the city. Sir, it made my cheeks burn to hear it. Out of 
whom is that money saved? Out of the girls that teach in our 
schools! Sir, it is a disgrace to the city!” 


But the truth is, to return to the newspaper quotation men- 
tioned above, that the market-price of a thing is not deter- 
mined by its “intrinsic worth,” but by the relation between 
supply and demand. Are strawberries and green pease really 
worth any more as articles of food when they first come than 
three weeks after? ‘The later ones are quite as likely to be 
fresh and quite ripe, and therefore may be more wholesome, 
have more “intrinsic worth,” than the first; but these bring 
fancy prices because the supply is small. 

It is so with every thing; and women’s work is underpaid 
because there are so many women, who, in their eagerness to 
get a little‘money, when they do not need much, will consent 
to work under a fair price. 

The fact that I am a widow, with two small children de- 
pendent upon me, does not make my work as book-keeper 
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worth any more to the firm of X Y Z and Co. than that of 
young Mr. Leoline Reckoner, who has no one but himself to 
provide for; but it certainly does not make it worth any less. 
Provided I keep the books as well as he, there is no reason 
why they should not pay a thousand a year to me as well as 
to him. They would do so, no doubt; but when they find 
Miss Celestina Castwell, who can do it as well as either of 
us, ready and anxious to engage in it at six hundred a year 
(for she only needs to clothe herself), you cannot much blame 
them if they take her in preference to either of us. It would 
be very noble, it is true, if these gentlemen would inquire 
which of us three needs work most, and give the place to that 
one at the best price; but I fear the business firm that would 
do that, or think of it, would be as great a wonder as the 
bearded lady who exhibited her remarkable hirsute append- 
age in Boston a few years ago to all who were curious 
enough to pay the tariff of admission. 

Again: if my scholars in music advance as fast, and get as 
thorough a knowledge of it, as those of Herr Hauptmann, my 
teaching is as well worth twenty-five dollars a term as his; 
but if Miss Cleopatra Warbler, teaching as well as either of 
us, asks only fifteen, how can I hope to get even twenty ? 

Perhaps Miss Warbler is dependent on her own exertions ; 
and, in that case, she, like me, must take the current price 
for women’s teaching ; but that price is low, because so many 
girls who want to earn a little will put their price down in 
order to secure some pupils. 

There is great need that all women should feel, that, in this 
matter, they have the cause of their own sex in their own 
hands. If they would not work under price, though it would 
take some time to accomplish it, they might, at last, command 
the same wages as men for the sume work; and it would be 
far better for men too, as justice to all is always, in the end, 
best for all. . 

‘Year by year, women are taking, more and more frequently, 
the places that men have been accustomed to fill. If it were 
a recognized principle that the wages given must be propor- 


tioned to the quantity and quality of work done, men would 
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be in no danger from woman’s competition, except where her 
performance was equal or superior to their own ; but let it be 
understood that a woman will do a man’s work at half his 
wages, and there are so many people who think the cheaper 
thing necessarily the more economical, and who would rather 
have their work done at a reduced price, even if it is not done 
quite so well, that often the male employee will be crowded 
| out wherever a female one can be-coaxed in. And suppose, 
young man, that a girl can do only two-thirds of your work : 
most people will rather pay three girls five hundred a year 
each than two young men each a thousand a year. ‘Truly, 
the cause of justice is your cause as well as ours. 

The day will come, I do not doubt, when this great wrong 
will be righted ; but I fear it will not come until women gen- 
erally feel, that so long as they have no household to care for, 
no home duties sufficient to occupy their time and keep their 
minds active, they ought to have some steady occupation. If 
they have independent fortunes, there are works of charity 
sufficient to provide a wide field for their energies, and walks 
of science and literature open to them, and social movements 
that need the time and thought of wise and kindly women. 
There is no need that any laborer should stand idle in the 
Lord’s vineyard. If not, their work should be sufficiently 
remunerative to support them at least (or at a rate that would 
support them if they devoted themselves to it), if not to en- 
able them to accumulate. They should feel that it is a dis- 
grace, while they have health, to be dependent upon their 
parents even for a home. They should consider, that, like 
their brothers, they can rightfully claim a preparation for the 
work of life, an education more or less extended according to 
their parents’ means ;' and, that preparation accomplished, the 
work ought to begin. 

In many cases, one or more of the daughters will be needed 
at home, — perhaps to assist in the care of the family, per- 
haps to relieve an infirm parent entirely of that care. <A 
daughtér thus employed is in no sense dependent. While 
discharging this holy duty, she fully earns her support. Nor 
can a married woman, with the care of a family, be rightfully 
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expected to assist in earning their living. Often, if hard 
necessity compels her to do so, she must omit some sweet and 
sacred duties in consequence. 

It is the husband’s part to provide the means of support; 
the wife’s, to apply them. If she does this judiciously, she is 
no more dependent upon him than he upon her. Indeed, she 
may make, out of very humble means, what all the wealth of 
a millionnaire would never buy, — «a true home for him and his 
children. 

Is the day far off, when all these things will be accom- 
plished? Perhaps so; but this is no time for desponding. 
There is no need to complain that the world is growing worse, 
when so evidently — 


“‘God’s day is marching on.” 


That day, now coming with giant strides, is the day of tri- 
umph for the right ; and we are faithless indeed if we doubt 
that justice will prevail. But it has been wisely said, — 


“ Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart.” 


Let every woman, therefore, strive thoughtfully to do some- 
thing towards lifting this yoke which is crushing thousands 
down to physical death, and hundreds to a fate we cannot 
think of without unutterable horror. 

The cause of womanhood is every woman’s, every man’s 
cause; and those who neglect now to help their suffering sis- 
ters may be mixing bitterness in the cup of life their own 
daughters shall one day drink. 

Sisters, I have spoken. Strong women had said these 
things before, and far better; and many will say them in the 
future, I trust, and in words of power. 

O ye to whom the commanding or entreating voice has 
been given! I entreat you, by all the misery and all the crime 
this evil has caused, —a fearful catalogue that none but the 
Omniscient Eye can read, — “ cry aloud, and spare not,” until 
the right shall triumph. L. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF CHRIST’S NATURE, VIEWED 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE DIVINE. 


Ir is impossible for a full-grown man to impart unto a little 
child all his knowledge or his experience. He cannot reveal 
these to the child. No words can possibly convey to the 
child’s mind an adequate conception of them. He may tell 
the child, in language the simplest that can be employed, all 
the wonders of geological, astronomical, physiological, and 
chemical science ; he may give utterance to his own highest 
conceptions of moral truth and duty, of humanity and of 
God; he may tell the child of his deep religious experiences, 
of his states of mental darkness and anguish, of the fearful 
assaults he has suffered from evil spirits, and the inward 
agony consequent thereupon, and the sweet and serene peace 
that bathed his soul, as with God’s own sunshine, when 
those combats ended, — he may ‘tell the little child all this, 
and what will the child really understand or know about it? 
What, after all, have you revealed to that child of your 
higher knowledge and deeper religious experiences? Noth- 
ing; literally nothing. Nor is it in your power, nor in the 
power of human language, to reveal to that child your higher 
mental operations or spiritual states. You cannot reveal 
yourself to him as you really are in your own interior being, 
—in your advanced intellectual and moral nature. And 
the simple reason is, because the child is unable to receive 
such revelation. He can form no conception of the mental 
state which you describe.. Your words fall dead and mean- 
ingless upon his ears, because there is nothing within him 
to interpret their meaning. The receptacles for such knowl- 
edge are not yet opened. ‘The attempt, therefore, to impart 
it, would be like attempting to teach the beasts of the field, 
or the birds of the air, intellectual or moral philosophy; or 
it would be like chanting sweet melodies in the ears of the 
deaf, or presenting beautiful pictures to the eyes of the blind. 
You can reveal to the child only so much of yourself as it is 
in a state to comprehend. If you would reveal to it your 
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love and wisdom, you must bring that love and wisdom down 
to its state of comprehension. You must meet the child on 
its own plane. You must adapt yourself to its wants and 
feelings and infantile capacities. You must enter, not coldly, 
but warmly, feelingly, sympathetically, into its little plans and 
pastimes. You must soothe it in its sorrows. You must 
help it out of its difficulties. You must assist it in getting 
control of even its own hands and feet. Its fears are very 
many, very weak,—to you, no doubt, very foolish. You 
must help it to overcome them, with much kindness and ten- 
derness and patience. As yet, it has almost no understand- 
ing. Therefore it can receive but little instruction, and this 
chiefly through the medium of its five senses, and concern- 
ing the external world, —the objects of sense immediately 
around it. 

Now, if you perfectly understand this infantile state; if 
you know exactly all the little child’s weaknesses and wants, 
and woes and fears, as well as its feeble capacities, —then you 
can adapt yourself perfectly to its necds. You can come 
down to its feeble state; you can sympathize with it in that 
state. You can enter into its thoughts and feelings; you can 
instruct and inspire it; you can lift it up and strengthen it, 
and lead it along, little by little, to the state of mature and 
robust manhood. But how could you do this, how could 
you have the requisite knowledge of the little child’s weak- 
nesses and wants, if you had not once been a little child 
yourself? You remember how you felt and thought, and 
sorrowed and feared, when you were of that feeble age; and 
therefore you can understand and sympathize with the child. 
You have yourself been in, and had experience of, the same 
infantile period as that in which he now is. You have 
passed through the very states that he is passing through, — 
all the states of childhood, from infancy to mature years. 
And, if your memory of those states were more exact and 
perfect than it is, you would be able to come still nearer to 
the child; to enter more fully, and with more entire sym- 
pathy, into all its states; and so be to it a wiser counsellor, 
a better friend, a more efficient guide and helper. 
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Now, this may serve to illustrate, in some measure, the 
importance and use of the Divine Incarnation. In respect 
to Jehovah God, all mankind are as little children, — very 
little, very frail, very ignorant, and of very feeble understand- 
ing. God cannot—never could—reveal himself unto men as 
he is in his own infinite perfections; for men are incapable 
of receiving such a revelation. And, where a revelation is 
not received or understood, nothing is really revealed: rel- 
atively regarded, it is no revelation. And what can finite 
minds understand of absolute Divinity? How can the finite 
comprehend the Infinite? To see or know God as he is in 
his own infinity, we must ourselves be infinite. Our finite 
capacities, by the very fact that they are finite, limit us, 
hem us in, and render our comprehension of God in his 
essential Divinity absolutely impossible. ‘They who imagine 
that they can grasp Infinity, that they can know God as he 
is in his infinite and divine perfections, greatly deceive 
themselves. Such power is not vouchsafed to men or angels. 
The possession of it would imply both divinity and infinity 
in the possessor. Only the Infinite can see or comprehend 
the Infinite. ‘Therefore the Scripture saith, “No one hath 
seen God [the absolute Divinity] at any time: the only- 
begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
brought him forth to view.” The infinite God descends, 
and reveals himself (as far as that can be done to finite 
minds) under a finite, human form. Divinity comes down, 
and speaks and acts, and prays and labors, and agonizes and 
suffers, and so reveals itself in humanity, —the Divine in 
the human, the Father in the Son; and this in infinite con- 
descension to our human wants and finite capacities. It is 
something like what a great nobleman does, whose wisdom 
is immeasurably beyond the comprehension of a little child, 
but who, nevertheless, comes down to its infantile state; 
accommodates himself to its feeble capacities ; renders himself 
approachable, comprehensible, helpful, and lovable to the 
child, in and through the medium of his body, or the gifts 
he bestows, and the feelings he expresses, and the things he 
does for the child, through the body’s instrumentality. In 
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this way, and in no other, can the great man reveal himself 
to the little child. 

It is, as I have said, in condescension to our human wants, 
as well as our finite capacities, that God has revealed himself 
in Christ, —the Divine in the human. For in what capacity 
do we most need to know God? Not as Creator, Preserver, 
and Governor of the material universe, but as our spiritual 
Illuminator, Regenerator, and Saviour. ‘True, the pious mind 
sees God in the outward world. The visible universe pro- 
claims his presence. We see him in the grandeur of woods 
and mountains; of seas and cataracts; in the twinkling orbs 
that span immensity; in the glory of the night, and the 
matchless splendors of the morning; in the opening flowers 
of spring, and the golden fruits of autumn; in the beautiful 
procession of the seasons, and the wild magnificence of the 
storm. But here we see him only in his vastness, his 
grandeur, his wisdom, and his might. We behold him in 
a form that fills us with reverence and awe. We are over- 
whelmed and lost amid these manifestations of his greatness. 
Yet we behold not here the God that is suited to our human 
neéds: it is a God far off, and not graciously near to our 
souls. Not here do we see him in any intimate and tender 
relation to humanity. Not here, in all the beauty and mag- 
nificence of the outward world, —in the awful grandeur of 
the ocean or the storm, — not here do we behold him minis- 
tering to our souls’ deep wants. Not here do we see him 
living for us, laboring for us, suffering for us, working out 
a glorious redemption for us,—revealing that sweet and 
tender humanity which is our solace and our hope, and is to 
be our heaven, our joy, our crown of rejoicing. 

But, in Jesus Christ, God is revealed to us in a form suited 
at once to our finite capacities and our spiritual wants. Here 
we behold him in the most intimate relation to humanity ; 
clothed in our frail and finite human; himself a man among 
men; yet, as to his internal, the supreme and only God. 
Here we behold him in a form that we can approach and 
understand, and that our affections can lay hold of. Here we 
see him living and acting in our human conditions and 
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relations, — “God manifest in the flesh,” — feeling as we 
feel, tempted as we are tempted, suffering as we suffer, and 
triumphing over death and hell, as we, through his aid, hope 
to triumph. We see him born of a woman, as we were 
born; clothed in a frail body, like our own; passing through 
the various states, from infancy to manhood, as we have to 
pass. And then we see him consecrating his life to deeds 
of mercy; forgetful of himself, and thoughtful only of 
others; not anxious to be served, but only to serve; going 
about doing good; healing the sick; befriending the friend- 
less; feeding the hungry; strengthening the weak; com- 
passionating the poor; sympathizing with the sorrowing; 
comforting the mourners; and helping all who needed and 
were willing to receive his help. We see him meek and 
gentle under persecution ; patient and resigned in suffering ; 
forbearing when assailed with bitterest taunts; the constant 
friend of truth and right; the uncompromising foe of hypoc- 
risy and wrong; loving and forgiving towards his enemies ; 
and, with his last expiring breath, giving utterance to that 
ever-memorable prayer for his murderers, — “ Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what they do.” 

This is the way God lived when he subjected himself 
to our human conditions and relations. This is the way he 
felt and thought, and spoke and acted, and suffered and for- 
gave, here in this ultimate or lowest sphere. This is the 
way he bore himself, down on that low plane of human 
existence where we are now living and struggling. It was 
always love speaking, love acting, love suffering. Christ 
was the visible embodiment of Divine Love here below. He 
was God come down to earth; God subjected to our earthly 
conditions and limitations; God brought into states of sor- 
row and suffering and fierce temptation; God clothed with 
a humanity like our own, frail, imperfect, prone to all kinds 
of evil. And here is just where we, as weak, suffering, sin- 
ful creatures, most need to know God. We need to know 
him in his humanity: that is, we need to know what he 
would do if placed in our circumstances, invested with our 
frail and finite nature; made to feel the fire of evil passions, 
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and the cravings of selfish and worldly loves; subjected like 
ourselves to the malignant assaults and the fierce and ter- 
rible goadings of infernal spirits. And in Christ Jesus he has 
shown us just what he would do, just what he has done, the 
very thing we so much need. Here we see the true God, 
not as he is in his own infinity and absolute divinity, — for in 
this he is unapproachable and incomprehensible by finite 
minds, — but in his sweet and tender and beautiful, yea, his 
divine, humanity. Here we see him in a form adapted to 
our finite capacities ; in a form that is approachable and com- 
prehensible by us. Here we see him weeping, sorrowing, 
praying, suffering, tempted, struggling, like ourselves, but 
never sinning. Here, therefore, our God is brought graciously 
near to us; yea, is brought into closest sympathy with us, 
and we are brought into closest sympathy with him. He is 
able to be “touched with the feelings of our infirmities,” be- 
cause, as saith the Prophet Isaiah, “he hath borne our griefs, 
and carried our sorrows.” 

Nor is this all. While God was coming into closer sym- 
pathy with humanity, by living, doing, and suffering as he 
did in the flesh; while he was displaying his infinite love and 
compassion down on the lowest plane of human life, minister- 
ing to the bodily wants and infirmities of those around him, 
working miracles of mercy and of healing in the natural 
sphere, — he was, at the same time, performing still greater 
miracles in the sphere above nature; was doing deeds of 
mercy still more wondrous in the spiritual realm. He was 
cleansing his assumed humanity (which was, by inheritance, 
prone to all sorts of evil) from all its corrupt inclinations 
and earth-born tendencies. He was eradicating from that 
humanity every germ of selfishness, purging it from every 
hereditary taint of evil. In his assumed humanity were 
wrapped up all the principles and tendencies of universal 
humanity. Therefore he was able to touch the hells at all 
points. He came into conflict with every class of infernal 
spirits, and had experience of all their craft and subtlety and 
dire malignity ; and, through his own wisdom and omnipo- 


tence, he subdued them all, and reduced even the hells to 
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a state of order unknown in that dark realm before. As 
saith the Prophet Isaiah, “Therefore his arm brought salva- 
tion unto him; and his righteousness, it sustained him.” 

And while he was subduing the hells, and purging his 
assumed humanity of all its evil hereditary taints, he was at 
the same time filling and permeating that humanity with his 
own divinity. In this way, he successively put off all that 
was frail and finite pertaining to his assumed humanity, and 
put on that which was infinite and perfect. He imbued that 
humanity with his own divine life. He exalted it to a per- 
fect oneness with the Divinity. He made it a divine human- 
ity; that is, a humanity endued with all divine powers and 
attributes. Therefore he saith, “ As the Father [the Divin- 
ity] hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son [the 
humanity] to have life in himself.” “I and the Father are 
one.” : 

And, by the assumption and glorification of our frail 
nature, God placed himself in a new relation to universal 
humanity. He could draw near unto all men as he could 
not before. He could impart unto them his renewing grace 
as he could not before. He could sympathize with them in 
their sorrows, he could strengthen them in their infirmities, 
he could shield them in temptation, and so could exert for 
them his redeeming love, as he could not before. From the 
hour that the sublime work of glorifying the human was 
accomplished, a new spiritual force became manifest among 
men; a new and divine energy began to pervade the moral 
universe; new light began to be diffused, and new life to 
pulsate, in the hearts of all men, especially those who looked 
to the Lord Jesus Christ in humble and confiding faith ; and 
this, too, in fulfilment of divine promise. For Christ himself 
spake of the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, which he would 
send when he had left this world, but which could not be 
sent before. ‘It is expedient for you,” says he to his dis- 
ciples, “ that I go away: for, if I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come unto you; but, if I depart, I will send him 
unto you.” And again he says, “ But when the Comforter 
is come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, even 
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the Spirit of truth which proceedeth from the Father, he 
shall testify of me.” ‘He will reprove the world of sin 
and of righteousness and of judgment.” “He will guide 
you into all truth.” “He shall receive of mine, and shall 
show it unto you.” And still more emphatic and conclusive 
is the passage (John vii. 39) where it is written, “For the 
Holy Spirit was not yet given, because that Jesus was not 
yet glorified ;” a declaration which proves that the proces- 
sion of the Spirit was a consequence of the assumption and 
glorification of the humanity. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, therefore, is the Infinite God brought 
down to our finite comprehension, and accommodated to our 
human wants. The all of that Divine Trinity, expressed 
in Scripture by the terms Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, is 
in him. This is the teaching of Paul, who declares that 
“in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” , 
The whole of the Divine Trinity is in him, just as soul, body, 
and their co-operative energy, exist together in one man; or 
just as heat, light, and their proceeding operation, constitute 
one sun. But although all the fulness of the Divinity dwells 
in Christ, yet, as to the human side of his nature, he can be 
approached, comprehended, and loved, even by little chil- 
dren. A child can learn something about the Lord Jesus. 
He can see him in thought or imagination. He can be made 
to understand something of his sweet and tender humanity. 
His affections can be drawn out toward him by the simple 
recital of his deeds of compassion, his meekness, his gentle- 
ness, his forbearance, his unselfish love, his patience in 
suffering, and his unbounded forgiveness. And, in learning 
about Christ, the child is learning about God. He is acquir- 
ing a knowledge of God’s real and unchangeable character. 
He is learning how God lived and acted and suffered when 
here below; and how he, too, must live and do and suffer, if 
he would grow to be like God. In learning to love Christ, 
he is learning to love God. And suppose it be only the 
external or natural humanity of the Saviour that the child 
learns about and loves, the knowledge is none the less im- 
portant for all that. It is like his learning and loving the 
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Word in its literal sense. As this sense contains all the 
higher senses, so this knowledge and this love are the foun- 
dation and continent of that higher knowledge and purer love 
to be unfolded to the child in riper years. 

And as the child advances toward maturity, and is able to 
comprehend more and more of true humanity, the Saviour’s 
character in its higher and nobler elements unfolds to him 
with more and more clearness. And still later, when the 
sorrows and anxieties and responsibilities of life press 
heavily; when evil spirits assault him on his heavenward path, 
and at times extinguish in his moral firmament the. light of 
the sun and the stars, —oh! then it is that this doctrine of the 
divine humanity, this knowledge of God in Christ, comes to 
him with a quickening and saving power. He sees in its clear 
light that there are no depths of spiritual suffering to which 
his soul can sink where Christ has not been before; that 
there is no darkness which his soul can know that is not 
known to Christ; that there are no states of temptation so 
agonizing that Christ hath not known a deeper agony; that 
there are no assaults from hell so fierce that Christ hath not 
experienced fiercer. And seeing and knowing all this, and 
realizing that in and of himself he has no power to resist 
the assaults of evil spirits, but that the divine in the human 
—the glorified Saviour — hath all power in heaven and on 
earth, he looks to him, and prays to him, and confides in 
him, and so receives from him the succor that he needs. 

And so, through all our journey from the cradle to the 
grave, divinity in humanity, — God in Christ, — God invested 
with our frail nature; God living and laboring and suffering 
here below; God as Redeemer, Rageiener, and Saviour ; 
the very embodiment here on earth of all human and all 
divine excellence ; God in a form approachable and compre- 
hensible by finite minds; God able to come to us in and 
through the medium of his divine humanity, — able to en- 
lighten and quicken and strengthen us by his grace, and lead 
us upward in heavenly paths, —this is the God whom we 
need to know. This is the God exactly suited to our human 
weaknesses and human wants. And, throughout the ages of 
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eternity, the wondrous wealth of his redeeming love will con- 
tinue to unfold’ more and more in accommodation to the 
advancing states of all his humble followers. To know this 
God, not theoretically or doctrinally merely, but in a real 
and living way, through experience of his renewing grace, — 
this is the highest kind of knowledge. To love him is an 
exercise of the sweetest and purest love. Rightly to worship 
him is the noblest of all employments. B. 


TRUE BLESSEDNESS. 


CovLp we but feel that blessings lost 
Are blessings doubly given, — 

So sweetly smiling on us here, 
Then taking flight for heaven, — 


To teach our hearts the calm that flows 
From meekly yielding all, 

To lure us on our upward way 
By love’s persuasive call ; 


Could we but see the gentle hand 
That deals the sternest blow, 

And mingles in our cup of joy 
The bitter drops of woe, — 


Then strength and peace divine would spring 
From keenest agony ; 
And Grief’s tranfigured form would shine, 
A heavenly ministry. Tt 





KNOWLEDGE of external things will not compensate my moral 
ignorance in a time of affliction; but moral proficiency will al- 
ways afford me consolation under the absence of external knowl- 
edge. — Pascal. 
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THE YOUNG MINISTER’S DREAM.* 


In the town of Convulsion, where I was born and bred many 
years ago, we enjoyed the ministrations of an excellent Ortho- 
dox divine, who, for many years, was the acceptable pastor of 
a flourishing people. I well remember the good old gentle- 
man, with his kind face and nicely brushed coat, his pleasant 
greeting and friendly shake of the hand, with an especial 
grace for us young folks. We looked up to him, I can tell 
you: and the only fault the worst critics could find in him 
was, that he had no fault ; and so they said, “ There must be 
something awful covered up in him.” 

But the minister got to be old; and, one New- Year’s sabbath, 
he told the people he had been settled with them forty years, 
and if all the couples he had married, with their children, 
should gather together, that church would not begin to hold 
them. “And alas!” added he in an altered tone, “if all 
those whose funeral rites I have performed should stand 
up before us, they would be no small congregation ; and of 
what varied ages!—the white locks and bowed forms side 
by side with the ripe middle age, the full-blown flower of 
manhood and womanhood, the buds of childhood, and the 
babes in arms. What a company!” said he, seeming to see 
them before him. “ But no: they are not as they were. The 
babe has developed, the bud has opened in a genial immortal 
bloom, and maturity and age have put on the garments of 
glory and perpetual youth.” 

The parson had a way of preaching as if he saw right 
before his eyes what he was talking about, not as picture, but 
in reality: and oh! I felt his prayers through all my bones ; 
for he spoke to an actual presence in such a life-like way, that 
I almost shuddered, lest I were disembodied. 

This seemed to be the parson’s power with the people, — 
the actuality of what he talked about. Hell and heaven were 





* This article, it will be perceived, comes from an Orthodox source, and was 
intended for Orthodox readers. ‘“Convulsion,” if our map is correct, lies in the 
vicinity of Boston. — Ep. 
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like something that were right at hand in the course of nature, 
— like day and night, sunshine and storm. He seemed to feel 
so for sinners; and he held up their doom as against God’s 
wish, and by their own blind, obstinate choice, so that 
God’s love seemed to be magnified, while his justice was vin- 
dicated. We had great revivals under his preaching, — love- 
revivals rather than fear-revivals; though the parson would 
sometimes make the flesh creep as he talked of the necessary 
doom of unrepented sin in the judgment to come. 

Well, we always looked on the parson as a permanent 
thing. Age came on him so gradually, the change was never 
noticed: and when he told us, on that New-Year’s sabbath, 
that his strength had given way, and that he felt the shades 
of night gathering, when no man can work; in fine, as he said, 
with choking voice, that he must lay down his staff of the 
pastoral office, — there was not a dry eye in the house. At 
first, the people would not hear to it. A meeting was held ; 
and the people voted that the minister was as useful and 
acceptable as ever, and they could not bear a change. 

When they communicated this vote to the minister, he said 
it had been hard for him to make up his mind to give up. 
He came to it slowly, and because of their good. For his 
part, he had rather die with the harness on. 

“And that you shall,” said Deacon Thomas. ‘ What say 
you to a colleague? Come, you can’t refuse to keep on with 
us.” 

The minister answered, that he must give up the leading 
and responsible charge with the salary: but, if they wanted 
him to be their pastor still, he would preach and visit occasion- 
ally ; but they must get a new man to have the direction and 
charge. And this was the way they settled it. 

We did not run a long gauntlet of candidates. We had 
had a good minister, and had grown up under him; and we 
supposed all ministers were just like him. So we took up 
with our first candidate, —a young man just launched in the 
ministry. Well, before he was settled, he cooed you softly as 
any sucking dove; but as soon as he was ordained, or “ set 
over” us, as he called it, he took all on himself, and began 
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to turn things topsy-turvy. His authority was so high when 
he started, that the old parson was nowhere. 

There had for forty years been a custom on Thanksgiving 
and Christmas and Fast Days for all the churches in town to 
give praise and thanks and make supplication unitedly. The 
young parson told the people he could not confuse his flock 
in this way. If his sect was right, all the others were 
wrong ; and he would not countenance error by Christian fel- 
lowship. Folks were taken aback, and especially our meek 
old minister. After the meeting was over, he ventured to 
expostulate privately with his young colleague. 

“On these public days,” said he, “ points of doctrinal dif- 
ference do not come up. We can surely bow together to the 
same God, to offer together the same thanksgiving and suppli- 
cation for the same blessings.” 

« Why not always meet together, and exchange pulpits with 
every Christian name, then?” demanded young parson. 

“IT should not exchange with ministers whose spiritual 
instruction would oppose and contradict the system of truth 
which the Holy Scriptures have led me to form,” said the aged 
parson, “because confusion and division would result from 
ministers at cross-purposes; but, on occasions when no such 
variance can be expected to occur, it is good for fellow- 
Christians to meet together, exchange friendly greetings, and 
recognize the cardinal oneness of all believers in the Church 
invisible and universal. By this kindly course you get the 
ear of men; and perhaps they will come to test your preach- 
ing, and see whether it squares more closely with Scripture 
than what they are accustomed to. But, if you rub the nap 
up the wrong way, you set them against you and the doctrines 
you represent. ‘This is not the love of Christ,’ they will 
argue, ‘which leads to narrowness, exclusiveness, and arro- 
gance, and the assumption, I am holier than thou.’ ” 

«<A believer,” said the young parson, “is one who believes 
the Bible, and the whole Bible; and that.is our denomination 
alone.” 

‘“‘ Minds are differently constituted,” urged the elder, “ and 
view the same things differently.” 
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“Tf they view the truth of God,” said the junior, “ they 
do it by the Holy Spirit ; and that will not teach one man one 
thing, and another another. It is God’s work of grace accord- 
ing to the election of his will, and not man’s work. I care 
not whether I make friends or enemies: man can do nothing 
against the Church, except what God makes him do. I hate 
all these modern issues that have crept into the churches.” 

The old parson did not like the spirit of this; and he 
labored, and prayed too, for the change of the young parson’s 
purposes. His labor amounted to nothing; but his prayers, 
perhaps, were the cause of a wonderful dream the young 
parson had the night after his long talk with his senior col- 
league. 

He dreamed that his final hour came, and he crossed the 
Jordan of death. On the opposite bank were many new- 
comers like himself. Some of them appeared uncertain 
which way to turn, and readily to fall in after the lead of a 
very officious and ill-looking individual in brimstone-colored 
livery, with lurid, sinister eyes. These filed off into a valley 
or cavern, and disappeared; but others, and among them 
the dreamer, fastened their gaze on the glorious city near at 
hand, with its high pearly gate and jewel-walls in plain sight. 
A crowd kept pressing toward it, whose progress was impeded 
by many returning applicants, who had “sought to enter in, 
and not been able.” 

The young parson could only approach very slowly, as the 
ground was gradually yielded by those in advance; and he 
continually encountered those who were pressed back with 
cast-down faces, as if their claims to admission had been con- 
sidered and denied. Among these he was astonished to 
notice a polemic divine whom he had reckoned as one of the 
main pillars and defenders of exact Christian science. He 
could not repress his surprise, nor refrain from asking the dis- 
appointed doctor how it had fared with him. The latter only 
murmured in reply, — 


“Tf love be absent, I am found, 
Like tinkling brass, an empty sound.” 
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After a while, he got so near the gate as to observe two 
angels clothed in white: one with a roll-call in his hand, from 
which he occasionally read a name; and the other with a 
flaming two-edged sword, with which he kept back those 
whose names were not on the roll, and compelled them to 
turn to the left of the gate, and make room for the others. 
As they turned to the left from where this angel stood, their 
position was such, that, when the gate opened to admit one 
whose name was called, it swung against the place where they 
were. ‘They were thus effectually excluded, while they were 
so near that they could see through the bars of pearl, and look 
into the city. The sentinel angel appeared to be kind and 
communicative, while unflinching in the discharge of his duty. 
He readily answered questions put to him. 

In looking into the city, the young parson noticed a vener- 
able man with a white beard and glistering attire. He 
seemed to combine the wisdom of age with the vigor of 
youth. 

“Who is that man, if I may ask?” said he to the sen- 
tinel angel. 

«That is Socrates,” was the reply. 

‘“‘ Socrates! Why, he was a Heathen.” 

«‘ No,” said the angel: ‘“ he was a Christian.” 

«‘ How can that be, I pray? He never heard of Christ.” 

“Does not the Scripture say, ‘He is the true Light, that 
lighteth every man that is born into the world’? Christ was 
_ Socrates’ light; and the philosopher believed in him, al- 
though he did not know his name or personality till he heard 
him say, ‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant: thou 
hast been faithful over a few things; I will make thee ruler 
over many things. Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’” 

“This is very strange to me,” said the parson. ‘“ Those, 
then, in Christendom, who do not believe in Christ, may yet 
be saved, if they follow the light within them; that is, reason 
or conscience ?” 

«One of your poets has written,” replied the angel, 
««¢There are many things, Horatio, which are not in your 
philosophy.’ However, this you speak: of is not among them. 
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If Christ, the light within, be accepted, it is certain that Christ 
in person, revealed in the gospel, will not be rejected. Those 
to whom he has been presented, who still reject him, do not 
believe in the light of Christ conscience-born within, but 
some ignis fatuus of presumption and self-conceit.” 

“ Ah! that is it; just as I thought,” said the young parson. 
“In Christendom, certainly, only believers in Christ can be 
saved. But how is this ?— what man is that I see in the city? 
He looks for all the world like a heterodox minister whose 
church I went to as a boy.” 

“Right : he is such.” 

“ But he denied the divinity of Christ.” 

“How do you make that out?” asked the angel. ‘The 
good man taught, that in Christ dwelt all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily. He recognized him as his Saviour.” 

“ But he did not think that he was God.” 

‘“‘ He gave ear to him as the word of God, and he was born 
into Christ’s kingdom. His errors, which have been disclosed 
to him in the light of eternity, have been excused, because 
originating in a re-action from contrary errors.” 

“Pray, what contrary errors?” 

“Why, the insisting, as Christian teachers have done, on 
reducing the Godhead to scientific system and formula. It 
cannot be so reduced.” 

«What! not by Orthodoxy?” 

“No: you theologians have made a wretched failure in 
attempting to reduce the Infinite Divine to the compass of cer- 
tain self-contradicting propositions.” 

“But what shall we do to keep to the faith as first de- 
livered to the saints?” 

“Why, leave it just where they left it, and do not attempt 
to improve upon the word of God.” 

‘«‘ But are we not nearer right than the Unitarians?” 

“ About the divine nature you are; though you appear, 
some of you, to lose sight of the distinct personality of God 
the Father and God the Son. But, on the other hand, you 
have not emphasized enough the Christian essence of right 
actions from right motives in every walk of life. Then your 
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Turkish fatalism, though you slur it over, and graft account- 
ablity and free-will upon it, yet makes many a man stumble. 
But it is not the doctrine that makes the test of admission 
here: it is the Christian heart of love.” 

“Ah!” suddenly exclaimed the young parson, who had 
kept his eye on the inhabitants of the New Jerusalem, — 
“ah! I see my mother there! Oh! do let me go in. She 
was Orthodox. She believed as I do. You certainly let us 
Orthodox in.” 

“Orthodoxy must be cardinal, not merely intellectual, to 
obtain admittance here,” returned the angel. ‘“ Your mother 
believed und loved.” 

« And do I not love?” asked the young parson. “I know 
I loved my mother.” 

“ Yes,” said the angel sorrowfully ; “but Christ has said, 
‘He that doeth the will of my Father, the same is my brother 
and sister and mother.’ You do not love, as you do your 
mother, those fellow-pilgrims who belong not to your own 
sect, who pronounce not your shibboleth ; while they, some of 
them at least, still bear Christian fruits in their lives.” 

‘That is because I think they are wrong, and let down 
Christ.” 

“Do you suppose He that is meek and lowly in spirit is 
captious about his rank as compared with his Father? and do 
you imagine, if a right opinion on this subject were essential, 
so many texts would have been left on the Bible-record 
which give color to views of Christ different from yours? 
Those of meek, converted, Christian spirit, who do his will, 
shall know of the doctrine correctly in eternity, even if they 
err in time. It is very easy here to correct intellectual mis- 
takes; but, if the heart is not right, its probation is closed.” 

‘‘ But the Unitarian system is a mere negation: it embraces 
every variety of opinion. It proves itself, too, a languid, 
dying cause. I have opposed it for its practical effects, in 
unnerving Christian energy, depopulating the conference meet- 
and restraining prayer. Unitarianism will never evan- 


ing, 


gelize the world.” 
‘«‘ Admitting Unitarianism to be a defective system, and par- 
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ticularly inefficient as a Christian agency, yet will you induce 
people to abandon it by quarrelling with them? No: that is 
the very way these systems originate, — in theological feuds, 
and divisions selfishly fomented by spiritual teachers. Men 
wholly in sin you do not expect to win to Christ by making 
angry: why pursue a different course with those erring in 
doctrine ?” 

‘Still, I must preach the whole counsel of God.” 

“But you do not rightly understand that counsel, when 
you forget that God is love. Souls are to be won, not driven, 
from intellectual and moral error.” 

“ Yet that counsel embraces threatenings.” 

«‘ What saith the Scripture? ‘ Knowing the terrors of the 
Lord, we persuade men.’ Besides, you must remember that 
you are a fallible man in interpreting God’s counsel. ‘lo err 
is human; and you are neither wholly right, nor the others 
wholly wrong.” 

« Am I to understand that Christians of my way of think- 
ing should amalgamate with Unitarians ?” 

“When your heart is very full of the love of Christ,” said 
the angel, “ you will not decline to bow down before God with 
any who do him homage. You will not indeed compromise 
your religious opinions. ‘To give up truth, which belongs to 
God, and not to man, is sometimes called liberality ; but, inas- 
much as it gives away what does not belong to the donor, it 
is more like robbery. But the truth is to be preached in love. 
What you need is more love. It will warm your soul, and 
make it go forth in sunshine to all about you, — those out of 
Christ and those in Christ of every name. While it will not 
lead you to sacrifice your convictions, it will cause you to seek 
for something good and true in the sincere religious views of 
others, and to seek to gain and impart light.” 

“ But may I not now enter that pearly gate? Can it be 
that my name is not on your roll?” asked the young minister 
tremblingly. : 

“Your record is not made up yet,” answered the angel in 
a kind tone. “This is but a dream: look you well to its 
interpretation.” 
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With these words of the angel still ringing in his ears, the 
young parson awoke. Having sought for guidance in prayer, 
he went to his senior colleague, and related to him his dream. 

“T believe it was a vision of reality,” said he. 

“JT think not,” said his colleague. ‘It was only the work- 
ing of your own mind in sleep, when the imagination has 
singular power, and the thoughts are illustrated by moving 
figures. While awake, your determined will kept out of sight, 
and made you unconscious of, those reasonings which have 
obtained audience in your sleep, and incited the imagination to 
these pictures. The mind does more, at times, asleep than 
awake. It is said that Newton solved some problems in 
sleep, which overmatched his waking thought.” 

« At any rate,” said the young parson, “ I am going to seek 
for this love of Christ the angel spoke of, till I find it.” 

« Amen!” said his colleague. 

And the young parson bent all his soul in prayer to obtain 
this boon of fulness of love; and, after days and nights of 
supplication, it came upon him in a flood of warm, genial light. 
He afterwards shunned vain disputations. He sought to get 
Christ into the hearts of men, that the truth might work up 
thence into the head. He had a ready, helping hand in all 
morai enterprises, and refused not to bow before God in sup- 
plication and thanksgiving with all who called upon him in 
the name of Christ. 


WHEN a man has done thee any wrong, immediately consider 
with what opinion about good or evil he has done wrong;, for, 
when thou hast seen this, thou wilt pity him, and wilt neither won- 
der nor be angry. For either thou thyself thinkest the same thing 
to be good that he does, or another thing of the same kind. It is 
thy duty, then, to pardon him. But, if thou dost not think such 
things to be good or evil, thou wilt more readily be well-disposed 
to him who is in error. 


Curist appeared under such obscurity (as ‘the world esteems it), 
that historians, recording only important events of worldly policy, 
took scarcely any cognizance of him. — Pascal. 











IN SICKNESS. 


IN SICKNESS. ’ 


Tue sabbath-bells ring out upon the air, 
Calling God’s children to his house of prayer : 
Could I but rise, and go, and meet him there! 


I hear the people pass along the street : 
Their rustling garments and their church-ward feet 


The breath of summer-flowers is in my room, — 
The scent of lilies, and the faint perfume 
Of crimson pinks, and roses all abloom ; 


And through my open window comes a rush 
Of sudden music, — some melodious thrush 
Pouring his heart out in one happy gush! 


But lovelier far than any bird of Spring, 
Sweeter than Summer’s sweetest blossoming, 
Thy sacred altars, O my God and King! 


Better one day thy holy courts within 
Than are a thousand spent in mirthful sin. 
Open His gates, that I may enter in! 


Nay: these preventing bonds ; this lifted rod ; 
These long, long hours of anguish, leaden-shod ! 
Let me be still, and know that thou art God. 


Oh! teach me — what so slow I am to learn — 
That where true spirits for thy presence yearn, 
There is thy temple, there thine altars burn. 


Believing this, these narrow walls expand 
Into cathedral glory, vast and grand, 
With fretted dome, and arches overspanned. 


Yet need I even these fancied signs of Thee? 

Dear Lord! but enter in, and dwell with me; 

Then shall my heart both shrine and temple be. 
Fitcusure, Mass. 





Make happy music, — murmurous, low, and sweet. ° 
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* CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM.* 


LuKE xix. 41, 42: “ And, when he was come near, he beheld the city, and wept 
over it, saying, If thou hadst known, even thou, in this thy day, the things which 
belong unto thy peace!” 


Our Saviour loved his native land. He personified nation 
and city. He had a heart for the community as well as for 
the individual. He cherished thoughts of good for Jerusa- 
lem. He would have saved the city from ruin, and the peo- 
ple from exile. Had it been possible, he would have raised 
dead Jerusalem as well as dead Lazarus. He wept as he 
foresaw the coming destroyer. What sweet human sadness 
in those words, “Behold, your house is left unto you desolate!” 
Glorious in his humanity as in his divinity, our Lord illustrates 
no narrow and recluse pietism, occupied with introspection or 
with retrospection, or with visions of mansions beyond the 
skies. He came to redeem our earth, as well as to open a 
way into the heavens; and he taught a religion which is 
“the best reason of state,” and the best charter of the Jeru- 
salem that now is, as well as the prophecy and pledge of the 
city of God above. And Christ was in the world to reveal 
to us the mind and heart of God. What Christ loved, that 
we may be sure God loves. Dear to the Father and Son 
are the cities and nations of the earth. “ Except the Lord 
keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain,” was the con- 
fession of Hebrew piety. The Divine Providence watches 
over the destinies of races and tribes. The deeds, the char- 
acter, the fortunes of the State cannot rightly be separated 
from the highest and the most religious ideas. The Son of 
God weeping over Jerusalem entitles us to rescue the word 
“patriot” from the selfish and contentious, and to speak of pa- 
triotism as one of the expressions of the new life in Christ, of 





* A sermon preached in the First Church, Boston, on Sunday, the 11th of Sep- 
tember, 1864, by the pastor of the church, in compliance with the request of the 
President of the United States for thanksgivings on account of the late national suc- 
cesses in the war against the Rebellion. 
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loving our country in and for God. There is no warrant in 
the gospel of Jesus for denouncing this affection as selfish, 
as a love which should be sacrificed to a universal humanity ; 
for as there is a so-called patriotism which is blind, foolish, 
and immoral, so there is a loyal service of the State which is 
pure and undefiled, eminently religious, a work which God 
will bless. 

I ask in this discourse, What can the Christian do for his 
country, for the land of his birth or of his adoption ; his pleas- 
ant heritage, it may be, from fathers laborious and brave, con- 
secrated by their tears and their blood, its very earth enriched 
with their precious dust; the land, as he would fain believe, 
of his children and his children’s children ? 

I. I answer, first, The Christian can serve his country 
very effectually, even when a direct participation in public af- 
fairs is either undesirable or impossible. There are times when 
acquiescence in the existing order is wisdom and fidelity ; 
when there is nothing to be hoped from any outward changes ; 
when no political revolution will help forward the kingdom of 
God. There are persons also in the freest States to whom no 
political functions are intrusted; and yet Christian patriot- 
ism is for all times and for all persons. Our Saviour refused 
to commit himself to any of the parties in the Jewish com- 
monwealth. They were at best only factions; and when, 
pointing to the Roman coin, he said, “ Render unto Cesar 
the things which are Cesar’s,” he simply accepted the facts of 
the State as he found them, implying doubtless that it was as 
well or better so. And yet he said that he would have saved 
the land. He meant that the new life would have been their 
salvation, — would have lifted them above their passions and 
their fanaticisms ; so that, instead of sacrificing themselves to 
obsolete ideas, they would have been born again into a truer 
national existence. And it is ever the tendency of the 
Christian spirit in the minds and hearts of Christian men and 
women to redeem and uplift the State. Surely the first and 
the most important condition of genuine national prosperity is 
true manhood and womanhood. Honor and honesty, love and 


courtesy, aspiration and persistent endeavor, —these lie behind 
VOL. XXXII. 25 
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any specific theories or methods ; and, without these, there is 
nothing for your building save the wood, hay, and stubble, 
which the fire will not spare. (Good men cannot be very bad 
citizens; and they serve the State who seek to quicken in 
themselves and in others that divine sense which compels 
us to make a conscience of all things. No matter how 
admirable your constitutions and your laws, no matter how 
triumphant your armies, no matter how well-balanced the 
different powers of the State: the day of prosperity shall be 
also the day of decline, if our young men and our maidens 
have lost their worship. ‘Then all things go to decay ; then 
patriotism is a pretence, and statesmanship is jugglery, and to 
be powerful is to be oppressive. The indirect service of a 
pure Christianity to good citizenship can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Indeed, that discipleship of which Christ is the life 
shall yet prove to be the fruitful germ of the true common- 
wealth. Besides the faithful and eloquent voices that urge 
upon us the especial duties and doctrines of the day and hour, 
there is always a Voice deeper and more commanding than all 
others, the same yesterday, to-day, for ever, proclaiming the 
everlasting verities, the Yea and the Nay of conscience; and 
that God over all for ever blessed, and our Father, who hath 
appointed unto all men once to die, and after death the judg- 
ment. ‘This is the voice of the Christian Church, speaking 
through so many various languages, slowly and surely educat- 
ing the world for a true citizenship, and working a noiseless 
but mighty revolution. 

II. But again: the Christian can serve his country by put- 
ting his Christianity into the institutions and laws and enter- 
prises of the State, and this very directly through the 
formation and utterance of opinion, through his largest, high- 
est, purest thought; his hopes, aspirations, affections; the 
struggles of his spirit in prayer to God to gain his blessing, 
in thankfulness to God for the wonders of his arm out- 
stretched to deliver. I ama debtor to the world I live in. 
I owe to my country my very best: not my outward goods 
only, but my mind and heart and spirit ; not what is earthy 
merely, but what is heavenly. What we most want is to 
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idealize the State and its deeds; to put conscience and piety 
into the nation’s life; to make the kingdom of this world, so 
far as may be, a kingdom of God in Christ. We would not 
bring politics into religion; but we would put religion into 
politics, as much of it as we can. We would carry every 
thing up to God. If the young lions seek their meat from 
him, as the Psalmist says they do, shall we not take to him 
the conflict of our days? 

Now, I am well aware that to speak of Christianity in con- 
nection with the struggles of the State will provoke not a 
few even to scornful mirth. They will say, “These are the 
dreams of a recluse, the visions of a crazed ideologist, who 
will soon be made use of by some party, and that, most proba- 
bly, the most unprincipled of them all. You must not talk 
to us, who have been behind the scenes, of high public 
moralities. ‘The kingdom of God may be true in the idea ; 
but the more closely you keep to the idea, and the less you 
have to do with those who make loud professions of realizing 
it, the better. What is all this agitation into which you would 
bring your Christianity but party strife, selfish always, not 
seldom devilish? And who, that knows any thing of the 
causes and the processes and the chances of war, can think that 
it is a business with which the Holy God can have any con- 
cern one way or the other, save as a frightful sin and evil, out 
of which his marvellous providence shall bring good? Who 
will talk of a Lord of hosts, or regard victories and defeats 
save as the surging this way or that of the tide of battle, as 
accident, or the heavier battalion, or the more skilful general, 
or the more desperate soldiers, may determine?” It is easy to 
understand these doubts and discouragements, and why men 
lose their faith in the highest things and in the Divine Provi- 
dence when they come down from the serene heights of the 
ideal life into our world of mingled good and evil; but to 
yield to these doubts and discouragements is to admit a prac- 
tical atheism, and to consign the national life, in peace and in 
war, to men without God. It is hard to form and express 
honest and sound opinions; hard to choose one’s party, and 
discharge one’s duty in the choice of rulers: in these things 
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it is human to err. One may fall very far short of an ideal 
standard, and become the victim of the designing ; and what 
can be more difficult than for one, whose conscience does not 
pronounce against an appeal to arms in all circumstances, to 
decide when the time has come for that dread arbitrament, and 
when it has gone by? Nevertheless, it is a part of our life- 
struggle and human discipline to discharge these difficult 
duties, and all the more because they are difficult to invoke 
the highest wisdom and love. And one of the lessons which 
we have to learn, in our effort to put our best wisdom into 
life, is the lesson of courtesy, and of that allowance of the sin- 
cerity of opponents which may be consistent with a proper 
and deep faith in our own convictions. Because men come 
to widely different results in practical matters, it does not 
follow either that there is no such reality as truth, or that the 
one or the other party is made up of those who are no true 
men. 

In the history of Athenian decline, two names stand forth 
as illustrations of high political ability and integrity, —Demos- 
thenes, the unsurpassed orator ; and Phocion, the incorrupti- 
ble. For most of their public lives, they advocated opposite 
political courses, — Demosthenes pleading for war ; Phocion, 
for peace: Demosthenes believing that it was still possible, as 
it was needful, to rescue Hellas from the encroachments of 
Philip of Macedon; Phocion regarding any vigcrous efforts 
in that direction as either hopeless or needless. I believe 
that they were both in earnest, — equally desirous of putting 
their best thought into the life of the State.* ‘The result, 
indeed, proved that Demosthenes was by much the more far- 
sighted of the two; and yet Phocion was none the less sin- 


* The preacher would not by any means be understood to imply that Demos- 
thenes and Phocion stood upon a level in the matter of high-toned and enlightened 
statesmanship. Phocion was singularly narrow-minded, and deficient in pure 
Hellenic sentiment, as Mr. Grote, we think, has abundantly proved; and it is hard 
to show that he was not guilty of high treason, or unjustly put to death: neverthe- 
less, we can scarcely credit the charge when brought against an old man of eighty 
years, whose political life had been singularly blameless; and we must, as it would 
seem, allow him the credit of sincerity in his opposition to Demosthenes and the 
war-party. 
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cere. What we want, especially in a popular government, 
is that all men shall make a conscience of their public deeds, 
and shall not turn their backs upon God when they go down 
into the arena and strive to translate truth into life. In the 
history of the last days of the Roman Commonwealth, I read 
of the correspondent and friend of Cicero, the Atticus, who 
is known chiefly from his association with that famous orator, 
but weak and vain man. ‘This record is chiefly that he took 
no part whatever in the political conflicts of the day, but 
looked on calmly and blandly,—a mere spectator of most 
fearful scenes, polishing periods, and making successful invest- 
ments. If there are ever days when such indifference is 
pardonable, that day was one of them; for the good were 
weak, and the strong were wicked : and yet what a contempti- 
ble record of a cultivated mind ! 

It is no part of my duty as a Christian teacher to sit in 
judgment upon the parties into which state or nation may 
from time to time be divided: but it is my duty to urge upon 
you, each one of you, to discharge the functions of the citizen 
as in the sight of God, and as a disciple of Christ; to have 
confidence in ideas; to ask always what is best, most just, 
most humane; what is the path upon which the light of the 
Divine Face will fall. And especially would I bring my 
Christianity into contact with that work of my country, which, 
to some good Christians, seems to be utterly irreconcilable 
with the peaceful doctrine of the Son of God. ‘There are those 
to whom the phrase “ Christian war” is simply a paralogism, 
an absurdity, a flat contradiction in terms. ‘lhey are peace 
men in all conceivable circumstances. We may not be able 
to commend their judgment; but we must honor their spirit, 
and approve the provision which Christian governments have 
learned to make for their case. ‘They have no difficulties as 
to this or the other war; but how serious the difficulty, and 
how solemn the responsibility, when as Christians, entertain- 
ing no such conscientious scruples, we are asked to fast 
because of defeats, or to give thanks because of victories !— 
defeats and victories equally weighed down with their unut- 
terable burdens of mortal woe, alike carrying desolation into 
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countless households, and destroying the hopes of countless 
hearts. God’s presence on a field of battle! Not there, you 
may say; not there, of all places on earth; not there, where 
passions become fiendish, and our world seems to be ablaze 
with the fires of hell! And yet, alas! if God is not there 
also; alas! if there is no God upon whom the soldier may 
call; alas! if men, even those whom for the time we call our 
enemies, can engage in such fearful work without appeal- 
ing to God, without such confidence as erring man can have 
that the necessity is imperative, and the duty not to be de- 
clined ; that the cause for which we are willing to suffer and 
to inflict suffering is a righteous cause ; that the divine sym- 
pathies and succors shall be theirs who are engaged in it ; 
that we are to accept defeats as needed chastenings, and victo- 
ries as needed encouragement ; and to believe that what we 
are struggling for shall be substantially and in due time 
secured. 

I know how easy and natural it is to claim an interposition 
of Providence when the advantage is on our side, and how 
cautious we should be about interpreting events as in the light 
of the divine counsels. You remember what Jesus said to 
those who cried out, “A Providence!” when the tower in 
Siloam fell upon the eighteen; reminding them that the 
eighteen were as good men as they. I know that victors, no 
more than vanquished, will have any eminent Christianity to 
boast of in a land which, north and south, east and west, lieth 
in wickedness. Nevertheless, there are just wars and unjust ; 
and the more earnestly and habitually we turn to God, mourn- 
ing or rejoicing, the better able shall we be to discern 
between them. And this is a Christian’s business. When 
the ruler asks for prayers, he is to decide whether he will 
pray to his God or no; whether he can pray such prayers as 
a believer. He cannot say, “It is my country; and, even in 
my most solemn exercises, I am for my country, right or 
wrong.” Our country, I am sorry to say, has been engaged, 
since I have filled the office of a Christian preacher, in one 
war at least upon which I would in no wise have sought 
Heaven’s blessing. ‘The Church is not to be made the tool of 
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the State, or the mouth-piece of the majority. With the 
request which the head of our nation has made for this day 
I have gladly complied, according to my faith in a work, 
which, sad as it is, is needful; and, inhuman as it seems, is 
not only just, but merciful. God grant that the necessity 
may soon cease, because the justice and the mercy shall be in 
the way to be wrought out! I rejoice to believe in very 
special providences ; and, when the highest human interests 
are at stake, I shall look for and pray for and confess the 
mighty hand of God. And let us not fear, but seek rather 
to bring our truth down to the world we live in. He that 
desires to be a faithful citizen, like Milton, Wilberforce, 
Clarkson, Buxton, Arnold, like Winthrop, Washington, 
Franklin, desires a good work. Completeness may not be 
attainable ; but they who seek for little shall gain nothing. 
Give your Christianity to your country; count her worthy 
of that high treasure; and you shall presently find that the 
earthern vessel has become a priceless casket. Not.that I 
speak in respect of want. ‘These years have been adorned 
with a singular loyalty. Men and women, young men and 
maidens, have devoted their all and their very lives to the 
service of their country, and that throughout the land, east, 
west, yes, north and south ; for whether in wisdom or in fool- 
ishness, in knowledge or in ignorance, the devotion of all 
sections has been high, and even holy: and, as it is our dear 
hope that we shall all again be one, we will claim the bravery 
of each as a part of the common heritage. May the tears 
and blood of a whole people be for the healing of the na- 
tion! And, as we have prayed in the day of victory, may 
the ends which we seek be always and altogether Christian ; 
and the means to which, in our sinfulness and infirmity, we are 
unhappily left, be not without the sanction and blessing of 
Him whom we must call now the Lord of hosts, praying all 
the while for the coming of that glad time when we shall call 
him only our Father and our Peace ! 
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‘“‘NOW, HOPE IS AN ANCHOR TO THE SOUL.” 


“NOW, HOPE IS AN ANCHOR TO THE SOUL.” 


Weak hearts lie on the sands of Time, and cry, 
‘¢ Undone, undone ! 

I see no hope on earth, on sea or sky ; 
No comfort, — none! 





The light upon the rocky isle, once bright, 
Has now grown dim: 
So wavers day by day, and night by night, 
F My faith in Him.” 


Strong hearts stand firm upon a rock, through hope, 
Defying fear ; 

In blackest night bethink them of the dawn: 
Help may be near. 


‘‘ That ship may bear the one I love so well 
Back to my heart ; 

That wave may break, the truth at last to tell, 
And take my part. 


That lightning flash may be no doom of woe, 
But break my chain ; 

That cloud may burst on my parched heart, to flow 
In healing rain. 


That thunder-peal, misnamed God’s wrath, may be 
An angel’s word ; 

That wailing sound, if heard aright, may be 
The song of bird.” 


They cast an anchor out like them of old, 
And wish for day ; 

Knowing the voice that once His followers told, — 
** Faint not, but pray.” 





And so, through tears and blood and death and war, 
You'll hear them say, 

3 ** The cloud may lift, the ship may reach the shore ; 

It may, it may!” 
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STARR KING IN THE NORTH-WEST. 


“Tue Christian patriot of California” was so well known 
in New-England pulpits and lecture-rooms, that I should 
hardly dare to give the familiar picture of his presence in 
this vicinity ; but, trusting that it may interest some of his 
countless friends to know how he appeared in distant scenes, 
let me recall the impression which he made in the region of 
lakes and prairies. 

Of course, he was first invited to the West on account of 
his Eastern reputation ; but the eagerness of expectation was 
much increased by his preliminary correspondence with the 
committees of lyceums. ‘The ordinary letters of the lectur- 
ing tribe are not very attractive epistles. Some are curt, 
without being at all pithy ; or long, and yet not explicit ; while 
many betray the most melancholy concern for comfort, dig- 
nity, and profit. To men who had been worried or insulted 
or worn out by the demands of coming celebrities, it was a 
strange delight to get the gay, hearty, and generous notes of 
Mr. King. Almost invariably enriched with an apt story or 
a good-natured list of the stock in trade, from which they 
were invited to select such wares as might suit their markets, 
his letters were carried about in pockets, to be read at dinner- 
tables, boards of trade, corners of the streets, or wherever else 
lovers of ‘a good thing ” chanced to meet each other. Thus 
many felt all the interest which belongs to intimate personal 
acquaintance in the stranger for whose approach they were 
looking impatiently. So thoroughly were they won in ad- 
vance, that men went to greet him with the peculiar flutter of 
the soul with which trains and boats are searched for expected 
sweethearts. Sometimes the disappointment in his personal 
appearance was too great to be concealed. A Milwaukie 
committee rode part of the way to Chicago to meet the 
famous man to whom they hoped to listen in the evening. 
After staring in the faces of all the passengers in all the cars, 
they stood in an aisle considering the propriety of telegraph- 
ing that Mr. King was not on board; when up rose a slender 
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figure from the nearest seat, and a voice of marvellous depth 
and sweetness said, “ My name is King.” —“ But not Starr 
King, the lecturer?” — “ ‘The very man.” — “ You don’t say 
so!— why, we took you for some boy!” 

His youthful face occasioned a buzz of surprise when it 
was first seen in a lecture-room; but a few moments were 
enough to assert the presence of a right manly vigor of 
thought and speech. ‘There was no demand for even a third 
of the fifteen minutes of extra time claimed by J. P. Curran 
‘to remove the impression made by his face.” Before a sixth 
of an hour had passed, Mr. King was enthroned for the even- 
ing; and his sceptre never waved over more loyal hearts than 
the warm Western ones that delighted to honor him. He 
had something for every variety of taste, and stage of culture. 
Philosophers found occasional use for all their powers of 
attention ; lovers of poetry were charmed with abundant 
imagery ; and many a rude hall rang loud and long with the 
echoes of the laughter that followed his humorous sallies. 
Talking once of the rise and fall of lecturing reputations, he 
said, “ A popular lecture requires a certain admixture of sense 
and nonsense. ‘loo much sense makes it heavy and tedious : 
too much nonsense makes it trivial. It is nice work to adjust 
the proportions, and only about a dozen men in this country 
have got the receipt.” 

After the lecture, he usually attended some party invited 
to meet him; and it was the success of the season to be able 
to say that he had accepted your invitation. All sorts of 
efforts were made by rival circles. There could not have 
been more competition if he had been a lord, an archbishop, 
a member of the cabinet, or an oligarch with a thousand 
slaves at home. Exhilarated by public speaking, and still 
further stimulated by our admiring attention, he would capti- 
vate us for hours with his graceful and brilliant conversational 
talents. Memorable indeed are those happy nights when we 
listened to sketches of character, incidents of personal expe- 
rience, and witticisms which grew so naturally out of the 
place and hour, that they must have been unstudied and off- 
hand. 

He told us of a letter which he had received from a little 
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village in Vermont or New Hampshire, telling him of their 
purpose to have a course of lectures, paying ten dollars a 
night. They invited him for a certain evening, and added in 
the postcript, ‘‘ We do not require you to write a new lecture 
expressly for this place, but grant you permission to repeat 
one which has been delivered somewhere else.” 

At a time when the currency was out of order, a commit- 
tee-man in Western Illinois paid him in such dingy bills on 
such mild banks, that he feared that he should have to pay a 
large discount to get rid of them. Passing on to Davenport, 
Io., on his daughter’s birthday, he bought a trinket, and, 
with many misgivings, produced his Illinois money for pay- 
ment. ‘The jeweller examined the bills very closely ; and all 
Mr. King’s fears were fully confirmed when he was astonished 
by the inquiry, “ How much premium do you expect for this ? 
It is not often that'we get hold of such money.” 

He was at Rockford, Ill., during the trial of Ex-Gov. Babb 
for shooting one of a band who had persisted in giving a tin- 
horn serenade to the bride of Gov. Babb’s son. Mr. Corwin 
was the lawyer of the accused ; and, with the jury, he went 
to hear Mr. King preach and lecture. One night they met 
at Rev. Mr. Conant’s, and Corwin told his eloquent young 
friend from the East the following story : — 

In Ohio, there was a real-estate agent, named Felix, noted 
for his dishonesty. To mend his reputation, Mr. Felix 
offered to join a large Baptist church in his neighborhood. 
At a church-meeting called to consider the application, a bro- 
ther, who had lost several hundred acres of land through the 
knavery of this agent, said, with rather damaging effect, «I 
have only one hint to give our minister, in the event of his 
baptizing Mr. Felix. He will do well to anchor him, and 
leave him in the river over-night ; for there are a great many 
bad /and-stains to be washed out of his character.” 

One night, Mr. King gave an account of meeting ‘Thack- 
eray at dinner in Boston; and then entertained us by acting 
out Father Taylor’s description of preachers from manuscripts, 
who look up and down after the manner of drinking geese 
and ducks, with the flapping of wings to correspond with 
gestures. Another time he would serve up Dr. Chapin’s 
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best hits in the White-Mountain talk of the previous summer. 
He gave an account of Dr. Chapin’s ruling passion to have 
the best editions of his favorite authors, invariably exchan- 
ging an excellent copy for any new one of proved superiority. 
Dr. Chapin, seeing the president of a society paying Mr. 
King for a well-known lecture, amused both parties by re- 
marking, “ King takes the substance, and you take the 
show.” 

The story which Mr. King seemed to enjoy relating the 
most was one of Beecher; and, as he told it in the first per- 
son, he must have been present at the scene. There was a 
great public meeting in New York to protest against one of 
the many aggressions of the slave-power; and it had been 
arranged that no speaker offensive to the “ conservative mer- 
chants” should be invited to speak: but as safe men are 
proverbially slow, and dignity is often next door to dulness, 
this unfortunate assembly soon found itself very weary. 
Somebody called for “ Beecher,” who was in one of the gal- 
leries ; and he went down to the platform, where he was far 
from welcome. Of course, he had a pungent beginning; and 
then came a storm of hisses. In vain did he try to go on. 
Every time he opened his mouth, he was greeted with the 
same overwhelming opposition. Watching his opportunity, 
he let the indignant throng get fairly out of breath, and con- 
trived to say, in his drollest fashion, “ You remind me very 
much of my grandfather.” What his grandfather had to do 
with that meeting awakened general curiosity ; and so he was 
allowed to go on. ‘ My grandfather was a blacksmith ; and 
a very poor one too, I am sorry to say. Once he got a fine 
piece of steel, and said to himself, ‘I will make a broad-axe 
out of this.’ He put it in the fire, and heated it; and took it 
out, and hammered it” (Mr. King showed us how Mr. 
Beecher acted this), “and failed. ‘Then he put it back in the 
fire, and heated it again, saying, ‘ Perhaps it will do for a 
hatchet :’ and again he took it out, and hammered it ” (here 
Mr. Beecher, rendered by Mr. King, became still more dra- 
matic); “but again he failed.” All this time, the audience 
listened, without seeing the faintest glimmer of a point; but 
one was coming. After going through the motions of mak- 
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ing a hammer also, but in vain, Mr. Beecher said, “ At last, 
the old man took the hot steel in his tongs, and, walking to the 
water-barrel, said, ‘ Well, there is one thing I can do: I can 
make a plaguy good hiss.” I need not add, that, after this, 
Mr. Beecher had the cheerful attention of his conciliated 
hearers. T. M. 


SPIRITUAL PRESENCE. 


Wuat a privilege it is to feel, that, wherever we go, we take, as 
it were, the spirit-world with us! From our dearest earthly friends 
we may be severed far and wide: but those whom we call the 
departed are to the eye of faith ever near ; and we have only, as 
we may believe, to open the doors of our hearts, and the celestial 
guests will enter in, and make their abode with us. May it not 
be true, that they only are always within our call who seem to 
have wholly passed away? The event which we call death, is, in 
this view, the re-union of severed friends. Space is annihilated, 
and soul meets soul as never before. 

The human affections, it is true, crave something more tangi- 
ble, and long for the dear, familiar tokens of love. They reach 
forward with yearning desires toward the time when the evil shall 
be withdrawn, and the eye shall behold the loved form once more. 
Yet, when the soul ascends its ‘* Mount of Vision,” it can hold 
high converse with things unseen, and feel the invisible ones so 
near, that faith becomes almost sight. In this near companion- 
ship, loneliness is for the time abolished ; and our seasons of deepest 
seclusion may draw us only the more intimately into the presence 
of the glorified. 

If this be true of the finite ones, how much more is it so of the 
Infinite Father! How are we encircled and pervaded by that 
unfailing presence and love! What but our own blindness and 
sinfulness can make us insensible to the radiance of this holy light ? 
With the blind man of old, let us ery, ‘* Lord, that I might receive 
my sight !—that I might see by what a glory I am surrounded!” 
Let us accustom ourselves to dwell ever in the consciousness of this 
heavenly presence, that all events may be hallowed thereby, and 
that thus our daily walk may lie “ quite on the verge of heaven.” 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


LETTER FROM ONE OF THE HUNDRED-DAYS’ MEN. 
CAMP CARRINGTON, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
Sept. 15, 1864. 

My pear Mr. E.,—I received your kind note a few days since. 
Thank you for heeding, thus early, the hint conveyed through our 
mutual friend. Letters are among our greatest blessings here in 
camp. If there is any one thing better than others that people at 
home can do for their friends in the army, it is to send them fre- 
quently —it cannot be too frequently —the right kind of letters ; 
letters full of even the homeliest of home news; letters full of 
good cheer and sound suggestion. The coming of the mail is 
always the great event of the day; and one of our sergeants, into 
whose hands fell at once six precious missives, was for some hours 
the envied man of the company. 

It is a change, the like of which I never experienced before,— | 
this sudden breaking-away from pulpit ministrations, and pastoral 
calls, and quiet home delights, and transferrence to a dreary camp, 
which is, in many respects, no better than a prison. I sometimes 
feel as if I had lost my identity. The corporal standing in soldier’s 
clothes in the ranks appears to others a different man, and cannot 
but appear to himself a different man, from him who, do what he 
may, is always looked upon as the minister at home. Nor, I some- 
times fear, is the change, for the time at least, outward and in 
appearance only. We are so much the creatures of surrounding 
and association, that the inward man cannot but feel the effect of 
the deadening influences of army life. The change from home to 
camp, in respect to many little outward things, is certainly very 
great, and very curious to witness. One who, at home, shudders 
if a speck of dirt appears within his glass goblet, and frowns if a 
spot of rust is formed upon his knife-blade, and finds great fault if 
the meat is a trifle over or under done, or the toast slightly black- 
ened, or the tea a little weaker than usual ; or, worse than all, if 
Madam appears in any but the most perfectly immaculate and 
well-arranged attire, no matter what hastiness of toilet the cease- 
less care of children may have necessitated, — gets his little con- 
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ceits quick knocked out of him when he becomes a martial fol- 
lower of his Uncle Sam; eating — with grumbling or not, as the 
case may be — but still eating with relish almost any thing that is 
set before him; drinking with joy marvellously weak tea that has 
been boiled in a big iron pot not over-clean, and sweetened with 
the most molassesy of sugar; cleaning his tin-plate with a bit of 
bread; using earth for Bristol brick ; drinking out of anybody’s 
canteen, without asking or caring to whose lips its mouth has last 
been applied; doubtless consuming, without the least compunction, 
his full measure of dirt every day that he serves. 

It is not the life of a man made a little lower than the angels, 
not the life of a son of God, this military life; and after all the 
_ novelty and freshness of it are worn off, after all that from afar ap- 
pears attractive has disappeared, one sees very plainly that it is a 
quite abnormal way of spending days and weeks and months and 
years, — a way to which a beast or a machine might with entire 
fitness be subjected, but not — except under such sad necessity as 
at present rules us with a rod of iron—a human being. Under 
divine ordering, and for sacred ends, many and many a citizen of 
the Great Republic — and why not a minister, who, if he be not 
servant of all, is nothing ? — must live this miserable life for a sea- 
son. God grant that it may be only for a season, — only for a 
little while! Never as at this time did the beauty of the prophet’s 
promise shine so clearly before my soul, —the promise of the day 
of peace and universal jubilee, when nation shall no longer rise 
up against nation, and sounds of war shall be heard no more. 
Never more plainly and sweetly than amid these surroundings of 
drum and musket, and all the paraphernalia of war, has come to 
my inward ear the voice of the Prince of Peace. 

Military duty, whether in camp or in the field, is something to 
which we must for our very lives submit; just as we yield our 
flesh to the sharp cutting of the surgeon’s knife, that we may not 
die, but become strong and well again: but how any man can con- 
tract a real liking for this profession, be he private or lieutenant- 
general, it is hard for me to understand. 

I do not think that I ever before so thoroughly perceived the 
marvellous influence of woman upon our civilization. The soldier 
is absolutely cut off from the hallowing companionship of the other 
sex, and, for this very reason, throws off many restraints in respect 
of speech and action, if not of thought, which, in other situations, 
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form his more or less effective barrier against the assaults of evil. 
You know — and perhaps, like me, have now and then been some- 
what saddened by the knowing — how woman is the great source 
of strength in all the churches; so that it were to be feared that 
many of our ecclesiastical organizations would fall to pieces, were 
they to depend for their support —at any rate, for their interior 
life— upon men alone. My short experience here has helped to 
reconcile me to this condition of things. When I see, as I see 
here every day, how much man depends upon the presence of his 
gentler counterpart for his deliverance from sin, how many arrows 
of temptation her silver shield of purity averts from his undefended 
breast, how very cowardly and weak he grows when shorn of the 
support of her matchless moral strength, I can more easily under- 
stand how right and fit it is, that, in religious things, woman so 
commonly takes the place of leader, and man becomes the follow- 
er. Ah! I fear we have still somewhat of the old-time contempt 
for our wives and mothers and sisters; holding them merely as 
our acceptable assistants, whom, as far as the real work of the 
world is concerned, we could, without much difficulty, spare : but 
in how many things are they our forerunners and guides and 
chiefs ! 

But this is preaching; and I am covering paper without telling 
you what we are doing here, and why we came. We were trans- 
ported hither, as I understand, for two purposes, — first, to as- 
sist in quelling any outbreak that might arise in the city at the 
time of the enforcement of the draft or at the elections; and, 
second, to. help guard the six thousand rebel prisoners shut up in 
Camp Morton, about a mile to our north-west. The vigilance of 
Gov. Morton in ferreting out certain deep-laid plots of the Copper- 
heads, and bringing to light several thousands of arms secretly 
prepared and sent hither from the East for the use of home traitors, 
will go far to prevent the necessity of any collision between our- 
selves and any citizen: and so I think it highly probable that the 
remainder of the hundred days will be consumed in the perform- 
ance of our present duties ; i.e., in guarding our own camp, which 
has become a sort of rendezvous for going and returning regiments 
of Indiana; and in furnishing a daily detail for Camp Morton. 
All this, of course, in addition to our company and regimental 
drills. 

Camp Morton I will not attempt to describe to you in detail. 
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Let me, however, try to give you some idea of it. About thirty 
acres of uncultivated land, well stocked with black-walnut and 
butternut trees, is enclosed by a strong wooden fence some twelve 
feet high; all around on the outside of which, defended by a nar- 
row railing, runs, about eight feet from the ground, a platform, 
upon which sixty sentries with loaded muskets stand, or pace at 
regular intervals, The interior is partially occupied with barracks 
and tents. Inside the fence, and parallel with it, extends all around 
a deep and broad ditch, intended to thwart any attempt on the part 
of the immured to mine their way out. The general appearance 
of the prisoners is dirty and ragged: but they are well provided 
with blankets, and have plenty to eat; and, if they please, can 
easily keep themselves clean. They manifest considerable ingenuity 
in constructing rough tables and chairs and benches and stools, 
and especially in the manufacture of pretty finger-rings out of 
black bone-buttons, inlaid sometimes with gold, but more fre- 
quently with silver, of which they somehow have no small supply. 
These, watching for every opportunity, they sell secretly to the 
sentinels for sums ranging from twenty-five to seventy-five cents 
apiece. In addition to the guard posted upon the fence, there are 
certain posts within; and, at night, regular patrols. The hospital 
is all that could be desired,— the same iron bedsteads and neat 
red-and-white quilts that I saw at Readville. All the work to 
be done in and about the camp is performed by the prisoners, who 
are glad enough to be regularly occupied. The happiest lot are 
the carpenters, distinguished by hatchets of silver foil pasted upon 
their hats. They go cheerfully to their labor every morning, and, 
I fancy, consider themselves distinguished above their companions 
in bondage. Well, it gives one an odd sensation as he stands upon 
the platform, and looks over upon the motley assemblage within, 
eating, sleeping, cooking, lounging, reading, writing, mending 
clothes, playing marbles, using all expedients to pass the time 
away. It is difficult to regard them as fellow-beings and possible 
associates. 

But let me, before I close, turn from this unpleasant picture, 
and tell you something about a model Soldiers’ Home that I saw 
at Pittsburg on my journey hither. I came, you know, after the 
regiment, in company with another “ straggler;” and, as we got 
out of the cars at the city of smoke one Sunday morning, a man 
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came up, and said, ‘‘Come over to the Soldiers’ Home.” Over 
willingly we went just across the street to a warehouse, the second 
and third stories of which had been fitted up for the use especially 
of sick and wounded soldiers passing through ; and, when they are 
not too numerous, of well ones too, like ourselves, whom chance 
may have called that way. In the second story are a kitchen, 
washing arrangements, and a dining-hall, where, on narrow 
tables, is set three times a day, not coarse army rations, but whole- 
some and enjoyable food; where attentive volunteer waiters an- 
swer all calls, and supply all wants. The third story is partially 
carpeted, and contains perhaps forty well-furnished beds, and a 
number of extra mattresses, a little library, a table with writing 
materials, and another supplied with every article necessary for the 
dressing of wounds. A surgeon is in occasional attendance, and 
there is preaching every Sunday; and all is the result of the vol- 
unteer contributions of citizens. I staid here from Sunday noon 
to Monday morning, and had full cause of gratitude to the gener- 
ous supporters of the institution. t 

We have no chaplain: on account of the shortness of our 
term of service, none has been thought necessary. I have twice 
officiated, however, on Sunday, in that capacity ; and we have in 
our own company, just after roll-call, every evening, a very brief 
service, which is well attended, and, so far as I can judge, well 
appreciated by my companions in arms. I read a few Scripture 
verses, and offer a short prayer; and then we join in singing a 
hymn from that excellent publication of the Unitarian Association, 
called the ‘* Soldier’s Companion,” —the only improvements to be 
made in which are a greater number of tunes, and more Scripture 
selections for alternate reading. I have obtained also from the 
Association a lot of John Ware’s excellent army tracts, which I 
shall try to distribute, not only in our own regiment, but, as far as 
possible, outside of it. 

There are rough men among us; but I have never received 
from any man any but the kindest and most courteous treatment. 
In some instances at least, the inside of the cup and platter are 
cleaner than the outside. 

The time flies. Not long hence, if God wills, I shall find my- 
self again in the dear old State, which is the best of all the States. 
Meanwhile believe me sincerely yours, CoRPORAL. 
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BURIED ALIVE. 
“ Hark! — from the tombs a doleful sound!” 


Nor a great way from the city of Salem, Patrick, one of our 
adopted fellow-citizens from Ireland, was going homeward past the 
cemetery, his perceptive faculties overclouded by the fumes of 
whiskey. It happened that the sexton had opened the door of one 
of the tombs on some duty: connected with his office, and had gone 
into the cemetery. Patrick, seeing the open door, thought he had 
got home; and, being weary, reeled through it, and threw himself 
upon the floor, and was soon wrapped by the drowsy god into that 
realm where all cares are forgotten. Meanwhile the sexton came 
along ; and not knowing of the new inmate of his shadowy domains, 
shut the door, and locked it, and went home. 

Twelve o’clock ! — the hour of midnight, when the world is, or 
ought to be, wrapped in sleep. But the cool recess into which 
Patrick has deposited himself exerts a reviving influence. He 
awakes. Mr. Trask says, in his tracts, that smoking and drinking 
are inseparably connected; and here is a fact for him. Patrick 
found himself in total darkness, and took out his tobacco-pipe, and 
a match to light it. What was his terror and amazement as his 
match blazed up, and threw its lurid light over the three rows of 
coffins that went round the three sides of his apartment! He 
rubbed his eyes and his wits. ‘* Where am I? and what have I 
passed through?” He came to the conclusion, — which, as a good 
Catholic, he could not avoid, — “I certainly have died, and waked 
up in Purgatory.” Swedenborg says a great many people in the 
spiritual world don’t know that they have died, and can’t be con- 
vinced of it,— so very much that world resembles this. But 
Patrick’s new world did not resemble any one he was ever in 
before; and what more natural than to suppose he had passed 
through the gate of death? This, however, did not relieve his 
terrors. Such a howling as he set up would have waked the dead 
in their coffins, if such a thing could be. He — 
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“ Raved round the walls of his clay tenement, 
And shrieked for help.” 


Not all in vain. A fellow-countryman of the same faith was 
passing by. It would be difficult to say which was the more ter- 
ror-stricken, — Patrick in the tomb, or Michael outside hearing 
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the howl that came from it. Michael ran, with his eyes dilated, 
and knocked at the house of the sexton. ‘Git up, git up, yer 
honor! the Divil has broke loose in the cemetery!” The sexton 
went, and opened the gates of Purgatory ; when Patrick emerged, 
much sooner doubtless than his creed had taught him to anticipate, 
from his penal sufferings. Whereupon we may read a lesson not 
only pertaining to premature burials, but also to such overclouding 
of our rational faculties as is sure to result in Purgatory in this 
world as well as the world to come. 

Seriously and solemnly, Patrick’s case is one of a thousand. 
How many are there sleeping under the stupefactions of this 
world, intoxicated with its pleasures, who if they could wake up, 
and see exactly where they are,—see their surroundings corre- 
sponding to their inward poverty and death, — would find them- 
selves shut up in their own sepulchres, though long they had 
perceived it not! s. 


A POLITE BOY. 


Respect and reverence have not died out so long as we have 
such graceful manifestations of them in railroad cars as in the fol- 
lowing incident. We take it from the ‘ Universalist.” Let the 
children all read it : — 


“The other day, we were riding in a crowded railway carriage. At 
one of the stations, an old man entered, and was looking around for a 
seat; when a boy ten or twelve years of age rose up, and said, — 

“¢Take my seat, sir.’ 

“The offer was accepted, and the infirm old man sat down. 

“* Why did you give me your seat ?’ he inquired of the boy. 

“Because you are old, sir, and I am a boy,’ was the reply. The pas- . 
sengers were much pleased and gratified. For my part, I wanted to seize 
hold of the little fellow, and press him to my bosom.” 


Tue veil which covers the truths of Scripture from the Jews 
equally hides them from mere nominal Christians, and from all who 
do not see the evil of their own nature. But we are then inclined 
to listen to their dictates, and to acknowledge Christ in them, when 
we are brought truly to abhor ourselves. — Pascal. 
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THE MANHOOD DEVELOPED BY THE WAR. 


One of our preachers,* discoursing during the last month from 
the text (Wisdom of Solomon, ix. 9), ‘‘ Wisdom is the gray hair 
unto man, and an unspotted life is old age,” illustrated his subject 
in these beautiful words, referring to the present needs of our 
country and the grand opportunities of our young men. We take 
the liberty of copying the paragraphs from the columns of the 
‘¢ Evening Transcript : ” — 


“They buried a young man yesterday at Cambridge, of whom it is 
said, that he has taken part in every battle in which our gallant Twentieth 
Regiment has been engaged during these three years; but he fell at last, 
like so many of them. I did not know him: but those who did, tell us of 
the fine promise of his youth; of the ardor of his patriotism, which made 
him utterly forgetful of self and every personal interest in perfect self- 
consecration to his country’s righteous cause. It would be a hard heart 
indeed that could not spare a tear by the bier of such a one, or at the 
thought of the sorrow that fills the home that loved him. But, if we 
might rise to the highest point of Christian contemplation, is that among 
the saddest scenes in this world? 

“Consider from the deepest places of your soul, from the level of 
your highest thought, and say which must be sadder in the sight of God 
and the angels, — such a life, so lived and so closed; or that of another 
young man, who, at his country’s call, felt no bounding of the pulse, no 
kindling of enthusiasm, no promptings of self-sacrifice, but only thought 
how dangerous a battle must be, and how hard the life of camps, and 
how prudent and politic it would be to keep clear of the risks, and make 
money, and guard well his life and health, and live on long and prosper- 
ously; sneering at or mourning over the folly of a brave and ardent soul; 
coldly calculating the value of a national existence, and whether it is 
worth the cost of so much money, so much blood; and so managing to 
live on and thrive, and destined to live to eighty years, safe, healthy, 
thrifty, but with never a glimmer of the soul’s true fire, never a flash of 
all-daring disinterestedness, never an aim in life but to live on, and never 
a thought of death without shrinking and dismay. 

“These are the two contrasted styles of life that are constantly brought 
to our view of late. And which is the sadder, —the soul’s death, or the 
body’s? The flesh and the mere prudential understanding will answer 
one way, and is answering it every day with a thousand tongues; but 
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every living soul will answer the other way. Every soul will see more of 
real life, such as it can venerate, admire, bow to, and eagerly covet for it- 
self, in that brief career of the high-hearted soldier, than in the longest 
life of selfish comfort and prudence and thrift, to end in decrepitude and 
death at last. The soul knows, and will confess, that early death makes 
no such dreadful ravages in the world’s life as are made in the long years 
of selfishness and moral decline. 

“ We cannot and would not be insensible to the sufferings and sorrows 
and deaths incident to such a war as ours: we should be stocks and stones 
if we were. But there has been no such waste of life as mere figures 
would show. J believe and declare, that notwithstanding the numerous 
graves with which war dots the land, and long as is the catalogue of the 
fallen, there was never so great an amount of real life in the country as 
during these three years, — never so much as there is now. The awaken- 
ing of tens and hundreds of thousands of souls from their dreams of 
safety and comfort, and their graves of selfishness and self-indulgence, 
has increased the amount of life in the nation more and faster than death 
has diminished it. 

“Many who have died have lived more than if they had lived on a 
century in the apathy of peaceful times. More manhood has been devel- 
oped by the war than has been extinguished on its bloody fields. Many 
a youth, who would have dragged on a frivolous and aimless life, has been 
aroused to an energy of effort and a loftiness of conception, that, but for 
these exigencies, would have slumbered on into dotage and death. Lives 
have shortened in years ; but life itself has increased in vigor -and quan- 
tity. 

“T cannot doubt but there has been soul enough, life enough, devel- 
oped in the nation, to save it, and to lead it on to far higher heights of 
true glory and prosperity than it ever would have reached but for this 
great trial and discipline. When God’s providence makes war a duty and 
a necessity for any nation, and the duty and necessity are faithfully and 
perseveringly met, there is more life than death in it; higher blessings 
follow than are taken away; and benign and beautiful compensations at- 
tend it. 

“In the light of immortality, the body’s death is but a small circum- 
stance, and it matters not whether it come a little sooner or a little later: 
but that true life which pertains to the soul is the life eternal; and, where 
that lives and is strong, there is no fear of death, and little thought of it. 
Live nobly and worthily, and you live for ever, come the visible death 
when or how it may. 


‘He liveth long who liveth well ; 

All other life is short and vain : 

He liveth longest who can tell 

Of living most for heavenly gain.’” 
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Here is one of David Gray’s sonnets, whose poems are noticed 
on another page : — 


“Why are all fair things at their death the fairest, 
Beauty the beautifullest in decay ? 
Why doth rich sunset clothe each closing day 
With ever-new apparelling the rarest ? 
Why are the sweetest melodies all born 
Of pain and sorrow? Mourneth not the dove 
In the green forest gloom an absent love ? 
Leaning her breast againt the cruel thorn, 
Doth not the nightingale, poor bird! complain 
And integrate her incontrollable woe 
To such perfection that to hear is pain ? 
Thus sorrow and death— alone realities — 
Sweeten their ministration, and bestow 
On troublous life a relish of the skies.” 


‘‘ My Epitaph,” written by the young poet for himself, is very 
touching : — 


“Below lies one whose name was traced in sand: 
He died not knowing what it was to live; 
Died while the first sweet consciousness of manhood 
To maiden thought electrified his soul, — 
Faint heatings in the calyx of the rose. 
Bewildered reader, pass without a sigh, 
In a proud sorrow. There is life with God 
In other kingdom of a sweeter air. 
In Eden, every flower is blown. — AMEN.” 


CARES OF OFFICE. 


Tue following, says Gibbon, was found in the closet of the 
deceased Caliph of Cordova, who ruled over the Saracen domin- 
ions in Spain in the eighth century : — 


“T have now reigned above fifty years in victory or peace, beloved by 
my subjects, dreaded by my enemies, and respected by my allies. Riches 
and honors, power and pleasure, have waited on my call; nor does any 
earthly blessing appear to have been wanting to my felicity. In this situ- 
ation, I have diligently numbered the days of pure and genuine happiness 
which have fallen to my lot: they amount to FOURTEEN. O man! place 
not thy confidence in this present world.” 
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THE NEXT PRESIDENT. 


To a mind of any Christian philosophy, it is altogether unac- 
countable that the Presidency of the United States, especially in 
these times, should be the prize of selfish ambition. The next 
Presidency will lay upon the incumbent, whoever he may be, a 
burden of responsibility which will be sure to crush any small 
man under it, and disgrace him utterly; and even the wisest 
statesman is sure to find the sleep of the White House on a pillow 
of thorns. Mr. Lincoln says he does not expect to survive very 
long the cares of office; and, if he wishes them prolonged for any 
other reason than the great necessities of the State, he must be a 
very foolish man. A united North would now give us peace in 
six months on solid and enduring foundations, with the Union pre- 
served in its glorious integrity. If split into factions, the career 
of Mexico and the South-American republics is before us. To 
proclaim a peace when there is no peace, as the demagogues at 
Chicago demand, in secret alliance with the Cabinet at Richmond, 
would be instantly to dissolve the Union into wretched and jarring 
fragments of empire, and, instead of ‘ stopping the war,” prolong 
it to where no mortal vision can see the end. But, as God never 
brings his people to a crisis without sending them ultimately the 
man of the hour, we may believe he is sure to come. Enough of 
little heroes who have personal piques to avenge. Oh for a Gasca, 
a Washington, a William of Orange, or a Jackson ! Ss. 


METHODISM. 


Meruopism is to celebrate its centennial next year. We learn 
from its statistics that it is making steady progress, and numbers, 
in the Middle and Southern States, nearly as many as all the other 
denominations together. We are much gratified at this, for many 
reasons, — because Arminian theology, on which Methodism posits 
itself, is altogether more humane than the Augustinian of the Or- 
thodox sects; because Methodism places life before doctrine, and 
makes the love of Christ shed abroad in the heart the prime con- 
dition of Christian fellowship, and thus opens a warmer and more 
catholic communion ; and because it obeys more faithfully the be- 
hest of the Master in preaching the gospel to the poor. S. 
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A REQUIEM.* 


Sortty the skies bent o’er our head 
That day, that day; 

Lightly the leaves beneath our feet 
Crumbled away ; 

Slowly we bore him to his rest, — 
That lovely clay. 


Where is the clasp of that dear hand, 
So free to all? 

Where the young voice, so joyously 
Answering each call ? 

The sweet south wind breathes round us still ; 
But man must fall. 


Where is the eye that gladly dwelt 
On each loved face ? 

Where is the form moulded so fair, — 
Each movement, grace ? 

Where doth the mother go to find 
His warm embrace ? 


Where is the living energy 
That fired his breast ? 

His thought of others, ever fresh 
E’en in his rest? 

The hopes, the fruitage? —Lo! with Him 
Who loveth best. 


Earth cannot give him back, nor life 
His presence bless. 

Springs come, and roses bloom, and charms 
Around us press, 

Young things and beautiful to cheer: 
Is he aught less? 


Nay! the free spirit lives and glows 
In sunnier climes : 

Nought of pure love is dead, but blends 
In music chimes, 

Such as he loved and breathed in here, 
In those sweet times. 
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* In memory of Joun Quincy THAXTER, Esq., whose sudden death occurred 
on the eve of Sept. 19. 
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Immortal, holy, quenchless love 
Keepeth him ever : 

Stronger than life these ties; for such 
Death cannot sever. 

Can He forget his suffering ones ? 
Never! ah, NEVER! 


Richer is the soul’s life within, 
Now, evermore ; 

Holier the pathway we shall tread, 
Loftier we soar ; 

Nearer to thee, dear Father, still, 
Till time is o’er. 


Grief — what a sacred gift art thou ! 
Blessed each tear, 

While immortality doth beam 
Through every fear! 

Heaven folds itself around in peace, 
And he is here. 


SABBATH MoRNInG, Sept. 25, 1864. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Broken Lights: An Inquiry into the Present Condition and 
Future Prospects of Religious Faith. By Frances Power Copse. 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1864. For sale by W. V. Spencer, 
134, Washington Street. ; 

It is our purpose to set down in our next number, somewhat at 
length, our impressions of this very interesting work, the spirit and 
style of which are worthy of all praise, whatever we may be com- 
pelled to think of the conclusions into which the writer has been 
led. E. 


The Clif-climbers ; or, The Lone Home in the Himalayas. 
A sequel to the Plant-hunters. By Capt. Mayne Rem, author of 
the ‘Desert Home.” With illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1864. For sale by W. V. Spencer, 134, Washington 
Street. 

The children are always entertained, and their entertainment is 
not without instruction, when they get one of Capt. Reid’s books 
into their hands. E. 
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Poems by David Gray; with Memoirs of his Life. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. For sale by W. V. Spencer, 134, Washington 
Street. 

The story of Keats and Henry Kirke White over again. David 
Gray was a young Scotchman who came from the working-class, 
of undoubted poetical genius, ardent aspirations, very ambitious 
for a name in the world, and with great faith in his own powers. 
He was encouraged and helped by R. M. Milnes and other apprecia-~ 
tive friends, who write his biography and edit his poems. He died 
of consumption at twenty-four. He writes under the conscious- 
ness of mortal disease and blighted hopes, which give a tinge of 
melancholy to his effusions. The longest poem, ‘‘The Suggie,” — 
the name of the stream which flowed near his father’s dwelling, — 
indicates less genius than the sonnets. These are wonderfully 
tender, and show that the worship of Nature had been a consuming 
passion. 8. 


Patriotism, and Other Papers. By Tuomas Starr Kine, with a 
biographical sketch by Hon. Ricuarp Frorumcuam. Boston: 
Tompkins & Company. For sale by W. V. Spencer, 134, Wash- 
ington Street. 

The biographical sketch will be read with interest; but the 
‘‘ papers ” are no fair representation of the mind and genius of 
Starr King. Many of them are evidently put in to make up the 
book. ‘ Patriotism,” from which the book takes its title, was a 
discourse delivered thirteen years ago, before the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, and has no traces of the ability and 
eloquence of Mr. King. The Essay on Plato is the most valuable 
in the volume, as indicative of Mr. King’s range of thought and 
varied scholarship. The minor pieces are very well; but the book, 
in our judgment, is prematurely got up. Ss. 


The Western Sanitary Commission. A sketch of its origin, 
history, labors for the sick and wounded of the Western armies, 
and aid given to freedmen and Union refugees, with incidents of 
hospital life. St. Louis: Published for the Mississippi-Valley 
Sanitary Fair. R.P. Studley & Co. For sale by W. V. Spencer, 
134, Washington Street. 

The work of this great charity is well told by our brother, Rev. 
J. G. Forman, with interesting and touching incidents, showing 
the sufferings of the war, and the Christian love and mercy that 
assuage it. 
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Religious Training of Children in the School, the Family, and 
the Church. By Catuertne E. Beecuer. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. For sale by W. V. Spencer, 134, Washington Street. 

This is the third of Miss Beecher’s books on theology, in all of 
which she urges a most effective protest against Calvinism, as 
absurd in theory, and pernicious in its practical results. The three 
chapters in the present volume, entitled ‘* Puritan Training,” made 
up mainly of extracts from a book written by a daughter of the 
late Dr. Payson, giving her personal experience of the tortures of 
a Calvinistic conviction and conversion, are more conclusive than 
any abstract argument which could be shaped to show the essential 
inhumanity and bad influence of Calvinism. The childhood of a 
sensitive and conscientious child, from three years of age to thir- 
teen, is filled with gloom and anguish under the most revolting 
representations of the divine character and purposes. Miss 
Beecher, in a former volume, describes her own early experience 
under the same harrowing doctrines of the divine government : 
she had seen their blighting influence on the spiritual nature of her 
pupils; and the result is, she rejects and deplores the Orthodox 
theories of human nature, adopts Pelagianism in their stead, and 
seeks refuge in the Episcopal Church. 

The letters appended to the present treatise from Episcopal and 
Catholic clergymen, and Miss Beecher’s replies, are not the least 
interesting portion of the book. Her criticisms of Puritan theolog 
and culture are as destructive as any thing we have read; and, if 
one wishes to give the finishing blow to Calvinism, these are the 
books for him to circulate. They are more convincing than the 
scholarly discussions of Unitarians, because of Miss Beecher’s long 
personal experience under Orthodox culture, and because of her 
plain way of appealing to the common sense of her readers. 

We dissent from her Pelagianism, and believe she will recede 
from it herself as the religious experience grows deeper. That 
education and development are the whole work of Christian nur- 
ture, and all that is meant by the ‘ new creation,” or “* being born 
again,” cannot satisfy the deeper Christian consciousness of want, 
or of supply from the affluence of God. We venture to predict 
that it will not always satisfy the writer of this book, with her clear 
intuitions and fervid religious aspirations. Ss. 


Captain Horace, by Soputa May,— published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston, — is a charming story: so the children say. S. 








